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LARRY. 
IN Six CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VI. 
For Love and Life. 


Larry flushed when his cousin Alida lightly 
informed him that he was not going back West. 

“IT am going to disappoint you,”’ he said, as he 
drew a letter from his pocket. “I’m going West 
this evening.” 

*‘Dear me! Not for long, I hope ?”’ 

‘That will depend on the wish of Aunt Martha.” 

‘Aunt Martha!” 

“Oh, Aunt Mat is my name 
for Miss Corliss, but I extended 
it out of consideration for your 
possible preferences.” 

“Oh, well, if you feel that 
she’s a relative!’’ said the girl, 
dropping criticism of the name. 
“It’s a case of Duty calls, and 
the Knight must obey, his aunt! 
Does she demand your return ?”” 

“No, she demands nothing. 
And that is why I shall at once 
return.” gfe 

As Larry went down Fifth j 
Avenue he opened Miss Mat’s 
letter, and read it once more 
with misty eyes. 

Distracted from reflection by 
the almost incessant whirl of 
strange, new and joyous impres- 
sions that he had been receiving 
for nine weeks, the young man 
had not till this day fairly con- 
sidered what his absence must 
mean for his benefactress. Her 
last letter fully opened his eyes. 

It was a sweet and noble re- 
nunciation of every claim on 
him, since Mr. Rivington and 
“the family’’ wished him to 
enter Harvard. It contained 
not a word of reproach, not a 
word of her pain at the long 
separation which threatened 
her, no plain indication but that 
she was all rejoicing at the pleas- 
ures and prospects opening be- 
fore her boy. Only the woman’s 
quailing heart had _ revealed 
itself in one sentence meant to 
be particularly cheerful. 

“We sha’n’t go to Europe 
together next year, after all, 
then, Larry, dear, but that is 
well, for I dare say an old countrywoman like 
me will be a good deal happier with her horses 
and cattle than trapesing about in strange lands.” 

Poor Aunt Mat! How long she had dreamed 
and talked of that European tour with him! The 
recollection cut him to the heart. Yes, and she 
had dreamed that the end of his Western college 
course would be the beginning for her of a life 
wholly bound up with his. 

Now he was proposing to enter for years at a 
great university. And Aunt Mat was alone. 
Alone! She must be thinking of him as more 
truly dead to her than little Joe in his grave. 

That night Lawrence Rivington was flying 
rapidly along in a west-bound train. He had 
vexed his affectionate friend, Cousin Schuyler, 
by passionately protesting that he had neglected 
the one to whom he owed all, and that his first 
duty was not to himself, nor to the Rivington 
name, but to Aunt Mat. 

“Aunt Mat! Goodness, Lawrence, drop that 
name !’’ 

“I shall drop myself first!’’ cried Larry, indig- 
nantly. “I’m going straight back to her, and 
whether I come back again will depend entirely 
upon whether I find it really to her liking.” 

Schuyler Rivington compressed his lips and 
gave a curious little nod. He had made one 
small but telling move, he thought, and he felt 
confident of the result unless he had read Miss 
Corliss wrongly. 

On and on Larry flew. Every mile roused in 
him a more imperious longing for home. He 


had sent no telegram ahead, for his plan was to 
‘valk in on Aunt Mat at supper-time. 

He travelled on rapidly until, a few miles away 
from the station where he should stop, a mishap 
It was ten o'clock 


delayed the train for hours. 





| train. 


in the evening when Larry alighted from the 
He could find no one to drive him over 
the two miles to Long Ridge, but Abram Peck 
offered him a lift for a mile toward home. 

Larry thought this was strangely kind in 
Abram, who seemed to have something on his 
mind. 

“TI can walk the other mile quickly,”’ thought 
Larry. 

What a welcome old Zip, the dog, would give 
him! Old Zip! Was it only nine weeks since 
he had parted from the dear old dog? It seemed 
years since he had left his home. 

How the eves of his beloved Aunt Mat would 
shine at the pretty and rich presents he had 


An’ her red cheeks is gone, an’ 


” 


head so high. 
she’s sort of wastin’ — 

“You don’t mean she’s sick or worrying? 
Larry’s voice was broken by emotion. 

‘Well, she’s not to say took to her bed. She's 
got too much grit fer that. But she’s all broke 
up. Of course this place wouldn't hold you when 
you come to 1eely feel yer oats. Farmin’ never was 
yer style. Nor hard work. I said so long ago. 

“She reckoned you was gone fer good—that's 
what Lena thinks. She was over to our house on 
Sunday. An’ ‘taint uncommon fer voung folks 
to go off an’ fergit— Look a’ here—keep ver 
hands to yerself! I kin drive my own hosses.”’ 

“Then hurry!" 





Aunt Mat’s Letter. 


bought for her—shine as they shone on the red 
geranium long ago! He could carry the valise 
containing most of these gifts, and return next 
day for the rest of his baggage. Aunt Mat would 
enjoy thinking he had borne the burden that she 
might sooner see the tokens of his loving remem- 
brance. 

Abram Peck said nothing till they had passed 
beyond the outskirts of the village; then he 
looked into the moonlit face of Larry with a 
sneer. 

“So you concluded to come back to the old 
woman, did ye? Wa’n’t money enough on 
t’other side? Well, ther’s nothin’ like grabbin’ 
with both hands.” 

The man gave a rasping chuckle. 

“Grabbing ?’’ repeated Larry, confused. 

“Well, ye kin put it in yer high-flown college 
talk, but the thing’s jest the same. People s’ posed 
when yer rich relations turned up you'd be satis- 
fied. But here ye come after her money!” 

“She knew I meant to come back!’ cried 
Larry, with sudden passion. ‘And’’—for a 
moment the very foundations of his life seemed 
shaken. Could Aunt Mat think him so basely 
selfish? There was her strange letter — it 
seemed strange now—in which she almost gave 
him up, and wished him to be happy among his 
own people. His face turned scarlet in spite of 
the cool, fresh night air. 

“Well, you'll hev it, of course. Strange how 
any one with style kin get round women folks! 
She was over to Lawyer Gilbert's t'other day— 
somethin’ "bout a will, I heard. °N’ mebbe if 
you'd stayed away long enough, you'd come into 
things sooner. She's gone off curious like —"’ 

“Gone off! What do you mean, Peck ?” 
‘‘Well, she aint so chipper, nor don’t hold her 





“The hosses is tired—worked all day before I 
druv in. Can’t you wait? Seein’ you stayed 
away so long, I guess a few minutes more aint 


a-goin’ to kill her. Say—hold on—where ve 
goin’? You forgot your valise!”’ 
“Keep it for me till to-morrow!’’ shouted 


Lawrence. He had sprung from the wagon and 
was already over the fence, whence he ran 
straight across the moonlit fields toward Long 
Ridge farm. 

His heart was wild with a tumult of sorrow. It 
was early September, with summer still in the 
air. The night was sweet and rich with ripening 
fruit and yellowing shrubs. The outlines of the 
home woods, the brooding shadows, the huddled 
cattle and horses past which he ran, all the 
familiar moonshiny world touched the speeding 
youth strangely to apprehensions of calamity. 

Larry ran on. As he sprang over the fence 
beyond the home orchard he heard a savage 
growl from Zip on the veranda; then the great 
old dog flew barking fiercely toward him among 
the trees. 

“Zip! Zip! Don’t you know me?” 
demeanor instantly changed, and he sprang 
round Larry with yelps of delight. Larry halted 
to take breath, patted the dog, and gazed at the 
house. 

What 


The dog’s 


meant that light in Aunt Mat’s 
window? Was she lying there sick? Or had 
she risen, sleepless, from her bed to walk the 
floor, or try to quiet by reading her longing for 
him ? 

Yes, she had been reading schoolboy letters 
all the letters of his young manhood. She was 
often restless now, and could not sleep. 

There was one other letter that 
weeks ago from Schuyler Rivington. 


had come 
He was too 


well-bred to ignore Miss Corliss’s claim, but he 
placed the matter before her in a sensible light. 
Here was Larry's future education and advance- 
ment—his place among his own family, whose 
admiration and confidence had An 
unusually fine opportunity for young manhood 
lay before him. 

He did not ask Miss Corliss to give Larry up, 
but he suggested that it would be better for him 
to remain in the East, as she must After 
dealing so nobly by the lad, she would not wish 
him to sacrifice his future. 
not remain without full and 
consent. His of gratitude would forbid 
him to go against the slightest of Miss Corliss's 


he won. 


see. 


But he knew Larry 


would her free 


sense 


wishes. 
Mr. 
his appeal in vain. 


Rivington did not make 


That was 
Oh no, she could 


Give up her boy 
what it meant. 
not! She almost laughed at the 
idea. 

But day after day she perused 
the letter. Then began a strug- 
What could she do with 
her own lonely life if he went 
from her? And to 
his—to make him less happy 
than he might be elsewhere 

Miss Corliss fought a brave 
fight. No it told 
her. The secret springs of life 
lost their elasticity. 
listless. 


gle. 


vet mar 


wonder on 


She grew 


But she nerved herself to the 
After many efforts 
she wrote the letter, little dream- 
ing how its utter self-abnegation 
was to stir Larry. 

Even while Larry stood pat- 
ting Zip Miss Corliss touched 


sacrifice. 


a match to that letter of Mr. 
Rivington, and threw it on th: 
hearth. She could not blame 
him for liking the boy—she 
should never blame any one. 
But all her dreams, like that, 
were going out in ashes. She 
would tie up these dear old 


letters—no new ones could ever 
have the charm. 


In the hght of the burning 
letter streaming through Miss 


Mat’s window, Larry ran on. 
As he leaped upon the veranda 
Miss Mat rose with a low cry 
from her chair up-stairs. She 
had heard, without considering 
their meaning, Zip’s joyful 
velps. Now she listened intently, 
astonished at the wild beating of her own heart. 

At the sound of his beloved footsteps on the 
veranda she moved, by tottering steps, and cried, 
“Lena! Lena! My boy hascome back! Quick, 
Lena, he will need his supper!”’ 

Miss Mat hurried through the dark upper hall 
toward the stair landing. 


‘How my heart beats! And why does my 
head reel so ?’* thought she, clinging to the balus- 


trade. Surely she was not going to faint! At 
the stairs’ head she halted and tried to cry, **Lena, 
come and help me!’’ The girl was stirring now, 
but Miss Mat could not her voice to make 
her hear. 

“Aunt Mat! Aunt Mat! It’s I! 
Won’t you please come and let me in?” 
heard him faintly, and stepped to go down. 

Next moment Larry heard the muffled sound 
of a falling human Then the voice of 
Lena broke upon the night with a wild ery. 

“What is it?’ shouted Larry, struggling to 
open the door. He could hear Lena descending 
the stairs. At the foot she stumbled over some- 
thing, and shrieked again. 

“Lena! Lena! Let me 
In a moment the faithful 
the door. 

“Larry, O Larry!"’ she gasped. 
has tumbled down-stairs !”’ 

Zip dashed past them the hallway. 
Lawrence, reeling in, struck a match, and looked 
down at the old dog licking the beloved face. 
There lay Aunt Mat, huddled motionless. 
As Larry’s match went out he knelt in the dark, 
and lifted her in his arms. 

**Is she dead ?”’ cried Lena. 

‘‘No—thank God, no! I feel her heart beat, 
Light the lamp, quick!’ 


raise 
It’s Larry. 


She 


body. 


in,’ shouted Larry. 
woman had unlocked 


‘Miss Corliss 


into 


and 
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He carried her into the sitting-room, and laid 
her on the sofa there. 

“Bring water. Hurry, Lena. She is in a sort 
of faint.”’ 

Even after the splashing of her face and neck 
with water had brought her to regular breathing 
and to opened eyes, she gave no sign of recog- 
nizing him. 

“She was got so veak,’’ said Lena, weeping. 
“Fretting—boddering—eating out her heart— 
vaiting for you. But. not’ing vould she tell 
nobody! And now she fall down-stairs, an’ 
mebbe she die!’’ 

“Send for Doctor Craig,’’ said Larry. 
for some one— Hurry, Lena!” 

The doctor, when he came, failed to bring Miss 
Mat out of her open-eyed and yet apparently 
unconscious condition. She lay breathing natu- 
rally enough, but oblivious to everything in the 
world. Her skull must have been injured, the 
doctor said, and had little hope of her recovery. 

Next day brain fever set in. Another doctor 
was brought from fifty miles’ distance, and 
declared that her brain had indeed been seriously 
affected. Larry scarcely left her side for days, 
and all that time listened to pitiful ravings about 
his absence. 

‘“‘He’s come back! Zip knows him,” she would 
say. ‘It’s Larry! I hear him!” 

“Yes, I’ve come back,” thought Larry, ‘“‘and 
never again shall I leave you if God will but 
spare you!” 

Soon the fever was subdued, and still Miss Mat | 
was unconscious of all that she saw. Out of 


“Run 


long hours of lethargy she awoke to fall to aimless, | 


tender prattling of her boy. But never a sign 
that she knew him came into her face. 

Lawyer Gilbert came over one day. ‘‘There’s 
one thing I’m sorry about,’’ he said. ‘Miss 
Corliss meant to make a will. She discussed it 
after the coal was discovered. You were to be 
her heir. But she had a queer feeling that she | 
wanted you to marry, and she wanted to make | 
provision for possible children. She had no near 
relatives, and she had made most of her money 
herself. I only hope she’ll come straight in her 
mind, and be able to make a will some time. 
You'll go on staying here ?”’ 

Though he never varied from his determination 
to remain, Larry was by no means unconscious | 
of the value of what he unhesitatingly surrendered 
to affection. The world of progress looked so 
inviting! He was young and ambitious. He 
might make his mark on the world. But against 
this he always set the night when Farmer Peck 
had come for him. What if she had tired of him | 
and let him go! 

“I shall stay with her as long as she needs me. | 
I have some money of my own. I am glad to 
pay her back in the kind of love she gave me,” 
he said gravely to the lawyer. 

The winter passed away, and summer came. | 
Miss Mat grew much better physically, and was | 
able to drive out; but in spite of his great desire | 
to believe, to catch at the least little straw, | 
Lawrence knew there had been no amendment to 
Aunt Mat. There were times when she looked at 
him out of such wistful, beseeching eyes, that his 
heart seemed broken by despair. 

How it came to him at last he hardly knew, but 
he remembered the science and knowledge stored 
in the great city of New York. It was not all 
fashion and frivolity. He would take Aunt Mat 
there, and see what could be done; and if she was 
past help, he would enter Columbia College, or 
perhaps go to Harvard, and have a pretty home 
where he could minister to her. 

He took Miss Corliss to New York, and estab- 
lished her at a first-class hospital. ‘The faculty 
studied her case with close attention. 

The blow on the head had been productive of 
serious consequences, that had been lost sight of 
in the fever. The fracture had righted itself, 
keeping the evil within. There could be an oper- | 
ation—how successful no one could venture to | 
predict. 





It would depend on what grave secrets | 
they brought to light. 

“And if it shouldn’t do any good ?’’ queried | 
Cousin Schuyler, impatiently. ‘“Do you mean to 
tie yourself to a demented old woman all your 
days ?’’ | 

**Yes,’’ answered Lawrence, clearly, unshrink- 
ingly. ‘I shall stay with her whatever comes. 
She shall have love for love.” 

‘s¥ou have more sentiment than common sense, 
Lawrence Rivington!’’ Cousin Schuyler turned 
impatiently upon his heel. If she had made a 
will in Lawrence’s favor—but to waste his life for 
nothing! But he had never admired Lawrence so 
much as he did at that moment. 


It seemed to Larry, years afterward, when he | 
looked back at this period, that the weeks were 
endless. He studied fiercely to make up for lost 
time, and to keep away the awful fear that would | 
haunt him, for the doctors had not been over- 
sanguine. 

They had found the source of the trouble. 
Some important nerves had been paralyzed by a 
displacement. If it could have been righted at 
first the matter would have presented little diffi- 
culty, but the long delay had been productive of 
the gravest consequences. Still, human science 
had worked miracles. 


Lawrence went into the ward one day, and 
there was something in Aunt Mat’s face that 
startled and held him like a spell. It was pale 
and a good deal wasted, but the eves had a new 
expression, the childish smile had vanished. 


| shutterless pane above. 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1898. 








“O Larry!’’ she cried, tremulously, grasping | 
his hand eagerly. He stooped and kissed her, | 
hardly daring to hope. 

“I’ve been sick, haven’t 1? Everything seems 
strange.- Why did Lena go away ?” glancing at | 
the nurse. ‘I’ve had such a horrid dream, such 
a wild, fearful dream! I can’t seem to get it 
straight. What was it? Did I fall down-stairs? | 
I heard you wanting to get in, and then I don’t 
remember any more.” 

“Yes, dear Aunt Mat, you fell. I heard you 
and I couldn’t get in to help you. It was terrible!” | 

“Well, now I’m all right. But, oh, I’m tired, | 
Larry dear!” 

She was drowsing off to sleep. He kissed her 
with a rapture he had never known before. The 
nurse made a sign, and he went out quietly. The 
doctor stood in the hall. 

“It will be a splendid success,”’ he said, enthu- 
siastically. ‘But she had a magnificent physique. 
She will come out all right.” 

Two months later Aunt Mat and Larry were | 
planning to go abroad. Lawrence could take up | 
his studies and graduate later on; for now the 
coal company had made a still more splendid | 
offer, and wanted the old farm as well. 

“If you didn’t mind taking an old fellow with 
you,” Cousin Schuyler said, so gruffly that Larry 
stared in amazement. ‘Some day your Aunt 
Mat and I are doomed to have a big fight over | 
you.” 

“Your Aunt Mat!’’ Larry smiled delightedly, 
and seized his hand. To his life’s end it would | 
be his Aunt Mat. Every one understood that 
now; and every one—even Cousin Schuyler— 
knew that it would be impossible to win Larry 
from his love and care of her. 

AmanpDA M. Doveu.as. 
The End. 


standing at the back entrance, filling the narrow 
casement with his great, muscular frame. 

“There is food in the buttery,” he said; “help 
yourself. I will umsaddle your horse and put him 


| with the rest.” 


“What are you going to do, squire?” 

“I shall send my boy Jim to the deep woods 
with the horses, where they will scatter themselves 
well out of reach of the thieves. The provender 
is safely hidden.” 

“But you won’t stay here alone? You can do 
nothing against these fellows single - handed. 
You’ll only throw away your life.” 

“Every man in these days must defend his own 
roof as best he may. You will get my wife safely 
off, and then, if I can save the horses, the British 
may do as they like.” 

“But the boy?” 

“Jim has a cool head, and is ready for the ser- 
vice. Simcoe’s men will find me here, and I shall 
keep their attention for a while. That will help to 
divert them from the boy and the horses. As for 
the boy, there is no other way; he must go. lam 
only waiting for his mother to be off before I 
wake him. Mother and son would find it hard to 
say good-by.” 


At this moment a lady joined them, holding in | 


her arms a young baby and a parcel tied in a 
linen cloth. 
“T am ready, husband,” she said. 
at James, but I did not waken him.” 
Her lips trembled, but she had the look of 
unshaken resolution. Her husband took the 
bundle, which was not light, and the scout, with 


“T looked in 


|an appetite but half-satisfied, made ready to 


depart. 

“1 will walk to the edge of the woods,” said our 
grandfather, and as they went forward he gave 
his final instructions to his wife. ‘Wait for a 
direct message from me before you try to come 
back. Trust in God, and do not waste strength 
in imagining dangers. It will all be quickly over, 
Iam sure. They may be here in an hour.” 

He strode on to the edge of the forest, where he 


| stooped his huge figure, gave his wife a quick but 


* 
> 





FOR THE OUTCAST. | 


Some would succor, if they dare; 
Others only stand and stare; | 
No room on the crowded earth; | 
No niche by a brother’s hearth; | 
For the world we boast so wide | 
Is as narrow as man’s pride. } 
Selected. —Mrs. N. B. Morang. 
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For the Companion. 


A STURDY PATRIOT. 


People seldom boast of an ancestor who was 
hanged, but in our family we carefully keep green | 
the memory of our great-great-grandfather whose 
neck wore the noose. 

Hitherto this story has been an unwritten tradi- | 
tion, dear to children, and those who have told it 
by winter firesides have differed as to who did the 
hanging. 

Some writers have accused the Hessians, who, 


| after the battle of Long Island, penetrated beyond 


Jamaica in search of horses; but the crime un- 
doubtedly belongs at the door of the British 
Colonel Simcoe, who commanded a famous corps 
of Light Horse Rangers. 

This corps was quartered at Oyster Bay in 1776, 
and made frequent forays through Long Island. 
They were the best mounted body of horsemen in 
either service, and at this time were preparing for 
their great ride through northern New York. 

Only one great highway was open from north to 
south on the west side of Long Island, and rebels 
and royalists alike were forced to use it. Naturally | 
the farm-houses were placed near this road. 

Messengers came this way after a stealthy 
fashion on fleet horses, bringing General Wash- 
ington’s appeals for the horses and provender 
which his little army required. The prosperous 
ancestor of our family had twenty fine saddle 
horses and abundant forage ready to offer to the | 
patriot cause. Daily at this time great-great- | 
grandfather waited a summons to deliver the 
animals, and he had resolved that no soldier of 
King George should ever saddle one of these 
high-bred créatures, which he had devoted to the 
struggle for independence. 

Before daybreak, one morning in that famous 
year of 1776, after the leaves had begun to fall and 
the days were growing short, a trusty messenger 
rode up from the neighborhood of Oyster Bay. 
He brought word that the Rangers were out in 
search of horses, and were then rapidly approach- 
ing the farm. 

Grandfather had been expecting this announce- 
ment. The oats and corn were in bags ready for 


| transportation, and hidden within an adjacent 


wood, but the priceless horses were harder to 
conceal. 

The tired scout had ridden fast through the 
darkness, and when he reached the door he feared 


| to knock, not knowing but the night might conceal 
| some enemy within hearing. Tethering his horse, 
| he climbed to the cornice of a window in the lower 
| story, and reaching thence, tapped gently at the 


The sash was opened, | 
and the man saw the tall form of our grandfather 


| in the dim light. 


“You have not a minute to lose!” the spy whis- 
pered to him. “Get your women folks into some 
safe place, and hide your horses and cattle. | 
Simcoe’s Light Horse are out. They must be close | 
at hand!” 

Our grandfather pushed his big shoulders out of 
the narrow casement till his sturdy, intelligent | 
face came close to the messenger’s. 

“All right,” he said; “everything is planned. | 
We will do what we can. Is this the end of your | 
ride? Can you take my wife and baby over to 
Dosoris Mills?” 

“I can do that, squire,” said the scout, respect- | 
fully. “How will you send them?” 

“They'll walk; it will be far easier to avoid 
observation that way. My wife knows just what | 
to do, and has everything ready. Lead your horse 
to the back of the house, and I will open the door.” | 


The scout obeyed quickly, and found his host | 





not untender kiss, and returned rapidly to the 
house. There he ran swiftly up-stairs, and called 


| sharply to his boy: 


“Jim, Jim, they are coming! Mother is on her 
way to Dosoris. Don’t lose a minute. Get some 
bread and meat as fast as you can, while I saddle 
Grey Friar. Hurry more than you ever did before 


| in your life, my boy!” 


Jim’s small, wiry figure seemed to disown his 
large-limbed, grandly proportioned father, but his 
movements had the fire and speed of the best 
horse in the stables. In ashort time he was ready. 


| The father handed half a loaf of bread to the boy 


after he was in the saddle. 

“Put that in the breast of your jacket. You'll 
be hungry. Drive the horses gently forward. 
Don’t hurry or frighten them; let them take their 
own way. They will naturally fall into a string in 
the narrow wood-path, and let them scatter as they 
choose. 

“They will keep near the water after they get 
to the big brook, for there is short, sweet grass 


there still. Tether Grey Friar near the old chest- 
nut-tree, and you climb as high as youcan. You’ll | 
get a full view of the road for along way. Don’t | 


try to follow or watch the horses; keep your | 


attention on the road and the house.” 


He paused, and Jim said, “Yes, father.” My | 
grandfather reflected a few moments before com- | 


pleting his instructions. 

“If you see the Rangers come and go, come 
home as soon as you think it is safe. 
fire and smoke this way, don’t try to come here, 
but go to Deacon Goodwin’s on -foot through the 
woods as fast as youcan. If the soldiers should, 


by any chance, follow you into the wood, loose | 


Friar at the first hint, and keep very still in the 
tree-top. 


Goodwins’. 
in that case.” 

The boy suddenly leaned from the saddle and 
put his all too short arms about his father in 
silence. Then winking his eyelids rapidly to 
shake off the tears he could not keep back, he sat 
stifly upright, while the stable doors were thrown 
open and the gay horses trooped out. As they 
passed near him, their owner struck a resounding 


| blow on each bright flank, and sent them toward 


the open bars with quickened speed. 

The plan so successfully set in motion left the 
planner face to face with a future no man could 
foretell. 

When he lost sight of Jim’s slim little figure on 
his big horse he straightened himself, stretched 
his arms as weary men do,and turned toward his 
tidy but very primitive stables with a stern and 
nervous look upon his usually calm face. 


First he put up the bars, and closed up the | 
Then | 


windows and doors of all the outbuildings. 


| he drew an evergreen bough in various directions 


over the paths to obliterate the hoof-prints of the 
horses. An Indian would not have been deceived, 
but to the ordinary eye no trace was left of 
trampling feet. . 

Returning to the deserted house, his heavy foot- 
falls seemed to awaken unfamiliar echoes, and he 
found it hard to keep within doors as he had 
decided to do until his enemies should appear. 

The short autumnal day was past noon before 
any sound disturbed him. Then he heard the 
tramp of many horses. 

Advancing at a sharp trot, Simcoe’s Rangers 
halted suddenly before the gate. If ever he were 
wont to pray, it became him well to do so now; 
but of his whole life this episode is all we know, 
and whatever his soul did secretly, God alone 


| understood. 


He walked to the wide old door, placed his flint- 
lock gun within easy reach, and waited. With his 
sword-hilt an officer knocked violently: 

“Open, in the king’s name!” he commanded in a 
loud voice. 


The door was opened immediately, and grand- | 


father’s tall figure filled the aperture with an 
unfaltering steadiness and a fine bearing which 
took the officer by surprise, and caused him to 
lower his tone to one of greater respect: 

“We are here as servants of King George, and 


If you see | 


And,” he spoke more slowly, “if you | 
come back and don’t find me, go at once to the | 
The deacon will tell you what to do | 








| summon you to give us aid against his enemies. 

| We are in pressing need of horses and forage, and 

| know that you have both at your command. How 

| many horses can you give us?” 

| Grandfather looked beyond the officer who 
addressed him, and saw that at least fifty well 
armed men were looking eagerly toward him. 

“T owe no allegiance to King George, nor acknow- 
| ledge any claim of his upon my property,” he said, 
| defiantly, “but as you are fifty against one, you 
can take what you can find.” 

The officer looked up at the towering figure 
before him, with incredulous surprise. 

“You must hold’ your life cheap,” he said, 
angrily. “Sergeant, detail ten men to guard this 
| rebel while we search the premises.” 
} 
| 








Grandfather’s right hand reached out eagerly 

for his gun, but the futility of trying to defend 
| himself was too apparent. He dropped his arm 
| and stood immovable, while ten of the marauders 
| 

rode inside the gate, and gathered close around 
| the door. 
Dismounting about half his men, the command. 
|ing officer, himself remaining in his saddle, led 
the way to the rear of the house. 
Terrible as the crisis was, grandfather could not 
|repress a grim smile as he heard doors and 
| windows slamming, and oaths and shouts of dis- 
appointment telling of the discomfiture of his 
enemies. He even heard them let down the bars 
of the fence. 

Would they go to the woods? No—it was as he 
had presumed—they would not venture on such 
doubtful ground. At best they could advance only 
in single file, and knew not what danger might lie 
in ambush in the forest. 

Furious to find not enough forage even to give 
their horses a noontide meal, and well aware that 
their loss was General Washington’s sure gain, the 
entire party gathered about the man who had defied 
and outwitted them. 

It was decided to put him to death as a traitor, 
and grandfather heard them discussing the best 
means to execute their purpose. 

The rascally traitor was dnworthy of a soldier’s 
death, they said. He should lose his life in the 
most ignominious way they could contrive. They 
would hang him with one of his own halters and 
leave him, a scarecrow to every rebel on the 
| island! 
| A large wooden spike had been used in the 
| rough carpentry of the time, to attach the door 
| frame firmly to the house. After binding grand. 
| father’s strong wrists behind him, they slipped the 
ready noose over his heroic head, tightened the 
rope, and attached the end of it securely to the 
spike. 

Thus strangled, he became almost instantly 
unconscious, and with many a mad jeer the British 
soldiers rode away and left him. 

Meantime, poor little Jim had grown wofully 
weary. At long intervals he crept, squirrel-like, 
from the tree-top and took a drink from the clear 
spring, but for the greater part of the time he 
sat on a limb and watched. 

The sweet odors of the wood rose up to him on 
the moist salt air, and the brook babbled cheerfully 
below him, but he on his high perch grew stiff 
and strained, until with a sudden start he saw the 
Rangers in the distance. 

He could see them plainly pushing forward 
down the road, and halting before the dear home 
door. His heart beat fast and hard, and he clung 
tightly to the tree. When they came near the 
house, its big roof hid them from his sight. 

Half-dead with fear, he watched and listened 
for he knew not how long, but at last he saw the 
soldiers ride away. His overstrained faculties 
were benumbed, and he hardly trusted his own 
eyes, but he slid to the ground as soon as it seemed 
safe to do so and mounting the horse, turned its 
willing head toward home. 

He rode fast but cautiously, and not a child 
before or since ever carried with him a more 
awful dread. The bars were down before him, 
and in every outhouse doors and windows stood 
wide open. But not a sound was heard. The 
house stood desolate and solemn before him. 
| “If you come back and do not find me—” Oh! 
had that come true? 

He jumped from his horse and tied him to the 
fence, and then stole cautiously toward the front 
door. He lived to be more than ninety years old, 
but the memory of what he saw then never grew 
dim. 

In the pleasant doorway, where his mother used 
to sit on summer days and spin, hung the dear 
figure of his father. The face was swollen and 
purple, and the eyelids were half-opened over 
awful-looking eyes, and his hands were tied behind 
his back. 

At first Jim started to run away, but then a 
| longing, so strong that it overcame fear, made him 
go forward and touch the fettered hands. 

They were warm and pliant, though dreadfully 
Jim felt an urgent impulse to free 











| discolored. 
them. 

With a painful effort he squeezed past the heavy 
form, and with his pocket-knife sawed at the 
rough cords, until one parted and the hands fell 
heavily forward. 

Their motion was worse than their rigidity. Jim 
covered his face and stood trembling, and unable 
to pass out as he came in; he could not touch them 
again for all the world contained. 

He ran through to the kitchen, unlocked the door, 
and came again to the front of the house. All at 
once he saw that his father was not suspended by 
his neck. His feet touched a step. His great weight 
had strained heavily upon the cord, and his extra- 
ordinary height helped him also. Some slight 
| portion of his body was sustained by resting on 
the step below the sill. 

Could it be that he still lived? 

“Father,” Jim shouted, “I am going for help.” 
| He sprang on Grey Friar’s back, and galloped 
madly down the road. The force of his agony 





| entered into the man he sought, and the nearest 
neighbor did not wait for his own beast, but taking 
| Jim’s place, spurred Grey Friar back, with the 
| child clinging behind him. 

The alarm sent forward, others followed soon, 
|and with tenderest care the ghastly figure was 
released and laid softly down in the narrow 
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passageway. With eager anxiety the rescuers 
scrutinized the wounded throat and blackened 
face. The neck was not broken! The body was 
warm! Yes, yes, the heart fluttered faintly; he 
was yet alive! 

The time came, when, with the marks of his 
martyrdom upon him, grandfather stood at his 
gate and received from General Washington him- 
self the thanks he so richly deserved. Jim then 
led out the horses, one by one, and delivered them 
with his own hand to the quartermaster, glowing 





with a pride which repaid him tenfold for all his 


vain. 

. And this story of our great-great-grandfather 
who was “too tall to be hanged” has ever been a 
favorite with the long-legged boys who are his 
descendants. MARIA MCINTOSH Cox. 


* 
> 





JUST AS OF OLD. 
Just as of old! The world rolls on and on; 
The day dies into night—night into dawn— 
Dawn into dusk—through centuries untold— 
Just as of old. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
————qq—p- an 


For the Companion. 


TWO TECHS ABROAD. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
At the Great Breach of the Hoang Ho. 


If we could have remained in charge of the oil- 
well, with Frost’s tact and experience to guide us, 
we might have calmed the popular excitement and 
opened a successful industry; but now came the 


message from Lee Wung to come to Kai-Fong | 


Foo, on the Yellow River, at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Frost surmised that Wo Hei Feng and our little 
mandarin had been authorized by the Emperor to 
attempt the re-channelling of the river. More 
than half of the entire province of Honan had now 
been under water for more than a year. Sixty 
thousand men were working for the imperial 
government on the embankments. Our services 
were in requisition on a grand scale, perhaps, and 
we were eager for the work, in spite of our 
petroleum fever in Sz’chuen. 

“If our little man gets his long nails into the 
Pekin treasury,” said Frost, “he is sure to pull 
out a million or so of taels, and it will go hard if 
we do not come in for a share of it.” 

Our engine must be replaced in the launch, and 
the boat supplied with coal. This work took until 
three o’clock the next afternoon. Frost directed 
that operations at the salt-wells should go on as 
usual, under the Chinese foreman. The oil-well 
we left securely “capped,” as we supposed. 

Toward evening we steamed into the Yang-tsze, 
now at flood, with a current averaging six miles 
an hour, and shot through the gorges at a rapid 
rate. We were all three in high spirits, for we 
could not foresee to what scenes of peril and death 
we were hastening, nor that one of our number 
would never return. 

At Chin-Kiang we entered the Yun-Ho, or Grand 
Canal, which connects the Yang-tsze and Hoang 
Ho, and steamed to Tai Ho, where we were met 
by Sun Che Lo, a good-hearted Chinese youth, the 
nephew of Wo Hei Feng. He had come down 
with instructions for us to report to his uncle and 
Lee Wung at Kai-Fong Foo, the capital of the 
Province of Honan. 

With these two mandarins were six other 
Chinese-Tartars, high in government favor, with 
nearly a score of foreign engineers, mostly Eng- 
lish, who looked upon Wright and me as “boys.” 

We all went up to the place known as the Great 
Breach, forty miles above Kai-Fong Foo. Wo Hei 
Feng and his staff of engineers were on board a 
small government steamer, and Lee Wung in his 
own launch with Frost, Wright and myself. The 
object which it was desired to accomplish was the 
holding of the river to its old bed, in which it had 
flowed previous to the inundation of the year 
before, by rebuilding the levees. Sixty thousand 
men were already at work. 

Five hundred miles from the sea the Hoang Ho 
River enters an alluvial plain formed by the 
accumulations of mud which through countless 
ages the great stream itself has brought down. 
As in the case of the Mississippi, the constant 
deposit of mud upon the bottom of the river, more 
slowly flowing here, puilds up its bed, raising it 
higher than the adjacent level, and causing it to 
seek a new bed on one side or the other. 

This process went on without much harm so 
long as the river was unrestrained; but the dense 
population and the fertility of the land led, many 
centuries ago, to attempts to keep the stream 
within bounds by means of dikes, or levees. 
These now only aggravated the evil. 

At intervals the Hoang Ho has burst these 
artificial banks, and sought an entirely new course 
to the sea, carrying destruction through a country 
which had become a vast cultivated garden, 
sweeping away hundreds of towns and villages, 
and drowning people by hundreds of thousands. 

The higher and stronger the river dikes have 
been raised and the longer the waters have been 
held to one bed, the more frightful has been the 
ultimate catastrophe. At last the Hoang Ho has 
come to bear among the people the tragic name of 
“the Sorrow of China.” 

In September, 1887, after an unusually wet 
season, the Hoang Ho’s waters broke the south 
side embankments at a point forty miles above 
Kai-Fong Foo. At that very time over twelve 
thousand men, in gangs of a hundred or more, 
stationed within a few hundred yards of each 
other, were at work strengthening the dike. So 
sudden and so violent was the irruption of the 
stream that over five thousand of them were over- 
whelmed in their flight. 

The land to the southward of the stream at this 
place appears to have been from eight to ten feet 
lower than the surface of the current, and the 
violence of the torrent was such that houses, 
groves, villages and even the walls of large towns 
went down before it. 

What had been a highly cultivated and very 


populous district was, in the course of a few hours, | 


transformed into a turbid lake. It is estimated 
that nearly two and a half millions of people lost 
their lives. The river took a new course to the 
Yellow Sea. 

The Chinese government, by advice of engineers, 
determined to repair the breach in the embank- 
ments above Kai-Fong Foo, and restore the river 
to its former northerly channel into the Gulf of 
Pechili. A levy of soldiers was made for the 
labor, and a sum equal to ten millions of dollars in 
American money expended in material. 

The people of the northern provinces violently 
opposed the work. The terrible river had left 
them, and they had no wish to have it restored to 
their part of the country. Mobs destroyed the 
purchased material for rebuilding the dikes, 


| and bloody conflicts with the military followed. 


Nevertheless, the work was persevered in. 

During the winter of 1887 the Great Breach was 
in part filled, and the river restricted to its old 
high channel between the embankments. Then in 
July came tidings of a heavy rainfall in the 
Mongolian mountains, and knowing that high 
water in Honan would follow by August and 
September, the government bestirred itself ear- 
nestly. 

New appropriations had been made when we 
were called to Kai-Fong Foo, with other engineers, 
to advise with the imperial mandarins what to do 
with the long mis‘nanaged Hoang Ho. 

Wo Hei Feng, a dignified old Chinese statesman, 
presided over the deliberations. The older engi- 
neers were first asked their opinions. They 
advised the strengthening of the embankments as 
quickly as possible. They were in favor of using 
all the government money that was available to 
build dikes. 


It soon became evident to me that Lee Wung 


A Last 


and Wo Hei Feng were also strongly inclined to 
that course. They had secured a fat appropria- 
tion, and meant to use it up. 

But during our trip up the river Wright and I 
had reached a conclusion that such a course would 
be folly, considered as national policy; and I am 
proud to say that, when asked his opinion, Wright 
spoke what he believed to be the truth. 

“lam sorry,” he said, “to disagree with older 
engineers, but it seems to me that a great mistake 
has been made in diking this great river. Five 
hundred miles from the sea and nine feet above 
the surface of the country on both sides, held up 
only by mud banks a few yards in width! 

“This river is bringing down millions of tons of 
alluvium every year, which nature intends shall 
be spread out over the lowlands; but your dikes 
compel it to raise its bed instead. So your dikes 
must go higher every year, and that means broader 
and thicker. Periodically and surely the river 
breaks loose and drowns millions of people. 
That, in brief, is the story of your fight against 
nature and the Hoang Ho. 

“The Egyptians never banked up the Nile, but 
adapted themselves to the annual overflow. No 
one was drowned, and the coat of rich alluvium 
deposited on the lowlands every year rendered 
them rich and fertile. They worked with nature 
instead of against her, and the great annual rise 
of the Nile became a blessing. This river might 
be China’s blessing, but by your erroneous policy 
you have made it ‘China’s Soriow.’ 

“What would I now advise, do you ask? This— 
let the river alone. Let it raise its lowlands and 
build its delta as nature designs it shall. Put your 
money back into the treasury. Warn the people 
of inundations. Help them to get out of the way 
for a time. They will soon adapt themselves to 
the annual overflow. To go on building higher 
embankments will drain your national treasury 
every year, and result in periodical catastrophes 
like that of last season.” 

Something like a grin went around when Wright 
sat down. I thought that old Wo Hei Feng appeared 
a little thoughtful, as if perplexed; but the others 
laughed openly, especially Lee Wung. 

“Our young brother appears to forget,” remarked 
one of the English engineers, “that in the United 
States, where the people consider themselves the 
smartest in the world, an exactly similar policy of 
levee-building is pursued for the banks of the 
lower Mississippi by engineers of the highest 
education and experience.” 

“T admit that this is true,” said Wright, “but it 
is unwise none the less, and will result in making 
the lower Mississippi ‘America’s Sorrow,’ instead 
of the bearer of fertility, like the Nile.” 

As Wright was laughed at, and there was an 
appropriation to expend, we went to work on the 
embankments above Kai-Fong Foo that afternoon, 
aligning the works and directing the Chinese fore- 
men with their gangs. 

The earth for the immense dikes had to be raised 
fifteen feet out of trenches. We had charge, too, 





of facing the river side of the banks with timber, 
which had been brought down the river in junks, 
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and had under our immediate orders about eight 
thousand men. 

Frost was employed in the commissariat depart- 
ment. He went to Kai-Fong Foo every morning, 
but returned in the launch at night. Lee Wung 
usually came with him, for the little mandarin was 
deep in the appropriation, and for certain reasons 
greatly interested in what was going on. All the 
Chinese officials here were jealous of one another. 

We worked hard, though we believed the plan a 
bad one. There was need of hard work, too, for 
the river was rising steadily. The vast yellow 
stream, a mile in width, was boiling and swirling, 
almost level with the tops of the dikes. 

On the other side, in great trenches, fifteen feet 
below the surface of the river, were seventy or 
eighty thousand Chinese laborers at work, throwing 
up mud for the banks, chattering and laughing, 
cooking and eating. 

“Look at the poor fellows! They don’t realize 
the danger, or if they do, they don’t care,” Wright 
would say. 

Frost, Lee Wung, Wright and I slept on the 
launch, for it was more comfortable there than on 
shore. On the night of the eleventh of the month 
we lay moored to the embankment. 

The captain, fireman and two deck-hands had 
gone on shore, but the Chinese engineer and cook 
were on board. 

Some time near midnight we were awakened by 
a bumping and rocking of the launch. Frost, who 
had been lying on the cushions of one of the 
narrow cabin divans, stepped out and spoke to the 
engineer. It was quite dark. 

Wright and I got up and went out. Ata distance 
below, we could hear confused outcries blended 
with a roaring noise that seemed momentarily to 
increase in volume. 


“It’s a crevasse!” Frost exclaimed. That meant 





Refuge. 


a break in the embankment. Frost ordered the 
engineer to make steam as quickly as he could. 

The night was too dark to see well, but the alarm 
was spreading on all sides. Many laborers climbed 
the dike from the land side, and fled along the top 
of it up the river. 

Now came a great rumbling sound from below, 
and immediately the launch tugged at her shore 
lines, for the current was drawing on her heavily. 

Lee Wung, who had been tucked cozily up in the 
little state-room, stumbled out. We told him what 
had evidently taken place. He would have jumped 
ashore if the distance to the brow of the bank had 
not been too wide. 

This might have been the safer course for us 
all; but Wright and I, as well Frost, felt 
confident that .we could steam away across the 
river as soon as the boiler could be fired. 

Moored above us was a row of junks loaded with 
timber for facing the dike. Soon several of these 
broke loose with the current, and swung down 
against us. Snap went our bow line—a junk still 
pressed us—snap went our stern line, too. Launch 
and junks drifted along down the embankment. 

Wright and I seized boat-hooks, and by dint of 
fending and pushing, at length got clear. Mean- 
time Frost, by liberal use of oil in the furnace, had 
generated steam enough to turn the screw. Now 
we hoped to escape. 

But there was then another great rumbling, 
probably caused by the sudden giving way of a 
long section of the levee. This sound was close at 
hand, and accompanied by the crash of timbers. 
In five seconds the current was atorrent. From 
that moment we lost all control of the launch. 

The river had burst down upon the country. We 
were sucked into the breach, and went tossing 
tumultuously, bumping into broken timber and 
river craft, turning in the eddies and rocking like 
a chip on the waves. 

We scarcely spoke as we held fast to what seemed 
firmest, expecting every moment to be rolled over 
and submerged. The awe of the situation, the 
roar, and our sense of helplessness struck us mute, 
as we whirled along in deep darkness at the mercy 
of the waters. Time and again we fouled with 
junks. 

We must have been carried eight or ten miles, 
when we grounded among brushy tree-tops on 
something which we concluded might be the roofs 
of brick or mud houses. Wright and I laid hold 
of the brush, while Frost again went to the furnace. 
He and the engineer still hoped to steam away. 
But the screw was found to be foul of something, 
and could not be started. 

Day broke at length over a vast turbulent expanse 
of water, covered with trees, great quantities of 
timber, houses, many groups of people perched on 
roofs, and scores of: poor wretches clinging to 
various driftwood. These people shouted mourn- 
fully to each other for assistance. 

One great shed which had somehow held together 
came drifting toward us, black with human beings, 
dogs and cackling poultry. It rocked and rolled 
from side to side as it drove toward us. If it 
struck the launch that would be our end. But it 
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grounded three hundred feet away, swayed— 
swayed down and rolled completely over. There 
was-one despairing howl, and they all went under 
together! Then a score of black heads rose in the 
muddy water, swimming hard and screaming as 
they were swept by out of our reach. 

Our attention was soon caught by a vast pack of 
drift, including much timber, many houses, scores 
of carts and barrows, broken boats, a half-filled 
junk, trees, fodder and thatch. All kept together, 
and came driving on till we were caught in the 
mass, carried away from the tree-tops and swept 
along for a mile or more, when the launch’s bottom 
again struck an obstruction. 

Immediately the pressure the pack against 
her broadside, from behind, rolled her over on her 
beam-ends. 

Wright and I jumped for our lives, and fell on 
the floating timber, over which we scrambled to 
the side of one of the floating houses. As I 
clutched the bamboo eaves of the house, I heard 
an explosion like a cannon behind me, and turning 
saw a cloud of steam as the water reached the 
furnace, and the launch rolled over. 

Out of that steam cloud we heard Lee. Wung 
calling wildly. It cleared in a few seconds, for the 
launch had sunk. We then caught sight of Lee 
Wung, holding on amongst the drift stuff, but could 
see nothing of Frost, the young Chinese engineer, 
or the cook. 

Pulling a long bamboo 
house, we extended it to 
him to the house eaves. 

We shouted Frost’s name again and again, and 
for a time were quite unmanned to have lost him. 
We never saw him after we jumped and the launch 
rolled over. Nor did we the 
two Chinese. 

The tragic death of a fellow-countryman, our 
true and tried friend, so depressed us that we lost 
our nerve, and for a time quite despaired of pull- 
ing through. Cc. A 
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HOW NATURE WORKS. 


She always works that things may grow, 

Sometimes fast, and sometimes slow; 

Her work is never done in haste, 

She works all up and leaves no waste. 
John Parnell, 
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A FRAZIL FACTORY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


The Montreal Winter Flood. 


Frazil, sometimes called slush-ice or cinder-ice, 
forms in open rapids during cold weather, as was 
explained in the former article on this subject. 
The greater the surface of the swift open water, 
the greater the quantity of frazil made in a 
minute, hour, or day. Every open rapid is, in 
“zero weather,” a frazil factory running at high 
power, and the greater the area of open water, the 
greater the product of frazil. 

Now the St. Lawrence River moves rapidly 
almost all the way from Prescott to tide-water, a 
distance of one hundred and ninety miles. No ice 
bridge is formed anywhere along that distance till 
zero weather sets in, usually in December; but all 
the more rapid part of that enormous open area 
incessantly forms frazil, anchor ice and bordage, 
or border ice, during the low temperatures of late 
November and early December. 

This ice flood moves at an average speed of two 


miles a day from Prescott, past Montreal. When 
it reaches Lake St. Peter, below Montreal, it is 
retarded by the effects of the tide, and there 


accumulates. The larger cakes of ice are soon 
frozen together on the surface, while the anchor- 
ice and frazil Thus the Lake St. 
Peter ice bridge forms, and once this has hap- 
pened the up-stream edge of the bridge moves, in 
zero weather, quickly over the forty-five miles 
back toward Montreal. 

In continued cold weather this upward move- 
ment is at the average rate of four miles a day till 
all the vast river up to St. Mary’s Current, nearly 
opposite Montreal, is bridged. On one occasion 
twenty miles of ice bridge were formed in thirty 
hours at the lower part of Lake St. Peter, seven 
miles more in the next fourteen hours, and twenty- 
three miles more in the following seventy-¢ight 
hours. Then it moved more slowly upward till it 
covered St. Mary’s Current. 

While this process goes on, the level of the river 
gradually rises, which shows that the water is not 
being merely covered with a solidifying ice pack, 
but that the channels under the ice are being 
obstructed by submerged frazil, anchor ice, and 
bordage. Itis this obstruction that causes the river 
front of Montreal to suffer so often from destruc- 
tive winter floods. 

As the ice bridge and the frazil dam beneath it 
ascend St. Mary’s Current, the river scene becomes 
tumultuous and amazing. Down come great floes 
of ice formed above the city. These, on nearing 
the ice bridge, are covered between its front and 
the moving floes behind. They are smashed, 
turned on edge, shoved, jammed, and forced under 
the ice bridge or packed against it. 

In extremely cold weather, when this moving 
mass is in greatest quantity, it grounds in the 
channel and closes the only waterways left to the 
river. Then the water backs up rapidly till it 
acquires such “head” and force that it thrusts 
away part of the obstructions. Meantime it floods 
the city front. 

Sometimes the solid ice along the sides of the 
channel is lifted, cracked, thrust suddenly up into 
piles of great height, or pushed violently into the 
streets along the river. 

It was formerly commonly alleged by citizens of 
Montreal who were unacquainted with engineering 
that the winter ice-jam and floods were caused by 
the obstructions which certain islands, shoals and 
piers below and opposite the city offer to the 
passage of ice. But this notion has been completely 
disposed of by the engineers of the Montreal 
Flood Commission. They show that “the collec- 
tions of frazil are the most important factors of 


mass below. 
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the floods, and, indeed, it may be safely asserted | 
that they are the sole cause of them.” 

If there were only field ice or bordage to be 
contended with there would be no floods, no 
matter how often ice might ‘‘run’’ in the river 
because of wind or thaw. It is, as the engineers 
say, inconceivable that enough of this field ice 

















could be sunk to raise the 
water from ten to sixteen feet 
in a river more than a mile 
wide and having a channel half 
a mile wide and thirty feet deep. 
The tendency of field ice is to 
float, and great force is needed 
to keep it under water. But 
frazil sinks easily, follows all 
the windings of submerged 
currents, and clings to and 
accumulates on shoals and 
everything it touches. Thus it 
narrows the waterway and produces the floods. | 

This is not only a theory but a deduction from | 
measurements for comparing the bulk of the 
island, shoal and pier obstructions with the | 
volume of frazil which the river below and near 
Montreal contains in cold weather. As the bulk 
of frazil is then enormously greater than the bulk 
of permanent obstructions the river’s rise is 
plainly caused by the frazil. ‘This,’ say the 
engineers, “though porous and saturated with | 
water, is as effective an obstruction to the flow of 
the river with respect to the area occupied by it, 
as so much rock.” 

In one part of the St. Lawrence above Montreal 
frazil was found to be eighty-five feet deep, and 
reaching to within a few feet of the river bottom. 
It'was thirty-five feet deep opposite Longue Pointe, 
some seven miles below the city. It was over 
thirty-five feet deep at the foot of the Lachine 
Rapids. In such places it does not extend all the 
way across the river, for the backed-up water 
forces channels through it, in which water, frazil, 
anchor ice and bordage are thrust at great speed. 

In some “cross-sectioned”’ parts of the huge 
river more frazil than clear water was found. In 
the Laprairie Basin, just above Montreal, there 
were one hundred and seventy millions of cubic 
yards of frazil to one hundred and thirty millions 
of cubic yards of water. As the mass extends 
down stream toward and into Lake St. Peter, its 
volume gradually decreases in comparison with 
that of the clear water. 

The sources from which this huge quantity of 
frazil are derived are gradually diminished during 
the winter, or till all the water that is to be 
covered by ice in any particular winter has been 
so covered. As soon as a bit of swift water is 
bridged by ice, it ceases to be part of the frazil 
factory. 

If the ice bridge be a narrow one, frazil made 
above it im open water may pass under it and go 
on down-stream, but the ice-needles that consti- 
tute frazil are formed only in swift open water. 

At the beginning of winter, as has been pre- | 
viously said, the whole one hundred and ninety 
miles of river below Prescott are part of the St. 
Lawrence frazil factory. When Lake St. Louis, 
aboye the Lachine Rapids, has been closed, the 
open space above Montreal has an area of about 
twenty-nine square miles. Later this is reduced 
to twelve. But less than half a square mile of 
swift open water at Carillon on the Ottawa some- 
times makes enough frazil in one day to dam the 
channels, and raises the water some four feet 
back on a rapid from sixteen to eighteen hundred 
feet wide. 

From this the vastness of the product of a 
frazil factory of twenty-nine or even twelve | 
square miles’ area may be faintly appreciated. 

Various useless plans for obviating the Montreal 
winter flood by ridding the river of frazil have 
been advocated. That of loosening the porous 
stuff by blasting was given a fair trial by the 
engineers of the Flood Commission; but it wholly 
failed, except in proving that nothing could be 
gained that way. 

All schemes for increasing the waterway by 
removing islands or lowering the bed of the river 
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floods by a dike? and, (2) Can the area of open | known as the Mir, by which all arable land, being | not—regard the establishment of a silver standard 


water above Montreal be so much diminished as 
to reduce greatly the volume of frazil ? 

In face of these questions the engineers propose 
to make permanent a great dike that has already 
been flimsily erected. They suggest also that it 
may be possible to retard the formation of the ice 

bridge below Mon- 

x treal, and to increase 

the area of ice-coy- 
ered river above—that 
is, reduce the size and 
capacity of the frazil 
factory by establish- 
ing piers and booms 
to stop part of the 
anchor ice, bordage 
and frazil above the 
city. 
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Pending the construction of these more or less 
experimental works, the St. Lawrence will no 
doubt continue to flood the city front in unusually 
severe winters, and to afford to spectators 
astonishing spectacles of an ice-packed, frazil- 


| obstructed and groaning river. 


Epwarp W. THOMSON. 
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FASHION. 


This thing, that thin 
Helter-skelter runs the age; 
Minds on this round earth of ours 
Vary like the leaves and flowers. 
— Tennyson. 





is the rage, 
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FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


There is little doubt that famine again prevails 
in Russia. The facts, taken from a report of the 
British foreign office, are these: The spring 
harvest of 1892 was considerably below the 
average throughout all European Russia. In 
three of the so-called Famine Governments it was 
hardly worth the cost of ingathering ; in ten it was 
deficient in quality and quantity; in three only 
was it fairly good. ‘The official returns of the 





autumn harvest have not been made, but the crop | 


was believed to have been worse than that of the 
spring. 
The crops had to contend against drought in 


April and May, scorching winds in August and 


September, and the incursions of locusts. It is 
nearly certain, therefore, that in five provinces, 
in which agriculture is the sole industry, the two 


harvests have not produced enough to feed their | 
Unless the people | 


ten millions of inhabitants. 
have been relieved they are now reduced to 
starvation rations. 

Unfortunately the peasants are not so well able 


to bear serious privations as they were at the begin- | 


ning of the famine of 1891. 
and a little money laid by. 
their money, and have sold or eaten their cattle. 
One may wander for the hour together in their 
villages, and not see a horse or a cow. . 

The people are also burdened with a crushing 
weight of debt for unpaid taxes and borrowed 
money, which in these sixteen provinces alone 
is estimated to amount to a hundred millions of 
dollars. 


Then they had cattle 


The direct cause of this last failure of the crops | 


in the famine region appears to have been that the 


seed furnished by the government was poor in | 
quality, deficient in quantity, and was distributed | 


too late. Under these circumstances a good 
harvest, even without the drought, the scorching 


winds and the locusts, would have been little else | 


than miraculous. 


It is evident, however, that there has been for | 


many years a steady deterioration of agriculture 
in central Russia. 

As this is the famous black-soil region, hitherto 
reputed to be the most fertile in Europe, it is of 


the utmost importance to discover the causes for | 


the gradual exhaustion of the soil, and the 
increasing poverty of the people. For there is 


| great reason to fear that the distress is becoming 


have been put aside as involving vast cost for no | 


gain. The frazil factory in zero weather pro- 
duces slush ice so quickly and in such vast 
quantities that no possible increase of the river- 
bed’s area could give it room to pass. 


chronic in this part of the empire. 

A writer who has made a careful study of the 
subject on the spot attributes the present condi- 
tions, first, to the ruthless destruction of the 
forests which girt about the black-soil country. 
They supplied moisture, and protected the fields 
from the scorching winds. This is a fact which 


Hence the problem is reduced to the questions: | our Western farmers would do well to heed. 


(1) Can the city front be protected from winter 


The second cause is the system of land-tenure, | 


_ | currency laws as to make a considerably increased 


Now they have spent | 
| agreement to sustain the money value of silver | 


| owned by the community, is divided by lot every | 

| three years among the villagers. | 

| Naturally the temporary proprietor of a piece | 

| of land desires to get all he can out of it during | 

| his three years’ occupancy, and he is equally 
unwilling to enrich and improve it for the benefit 
of his successor. The result is the rapid impov- 
erishment of the soil. 

The oppressive taxation, and especially the time 
for collecting the taxes, is the third cause. The 
tax-gatherer appears just at the close of the 
harvest, before the crops are sold, when the 
peasant is most pinched for money. As he must 
be paid at once, the peasant is generally obliged 
to borrow at usurious interest from the money- | 
lenders. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the failure of | 

la harvest is now no longer a matter which con- 
cerns only those whose fields are barren. Because 
of the diseases which follow closely in its foot- 
steps, the hunger-typhus and the cholera, a famine 
is a menace not to the prosperity of Russia merely, 
but to the health of the civilized world. 
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For the Companion. 
ON SYRIAN HILLS. 


It is said the Bedouins cry, on the Syrian hills, a clear 

Loud summons to War, and the tribes far distant 
harken and hear, 

So wondrous rare is the air, so crystal the atmosphere. 


Their eall is to arms: but One, in the centuries long 


ago, 
Spake there for Peace, in tones that were marvellous 
sweet and low, 
And the Ages they hear Him yet, and His voice do the 
nations know. 
RICHARD BURTON. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


| this charity. 


as an evil, while others, who think it would be an 

evil, do not believe that either the present law or 

free coinage would cause a premium on gold. 
Where opinions differ so widely, only the event 


| can determine who is right and who wrong. At 


the time we write there seems to be little prospect 
of a change in the silver laws at the present 
session. This explanation of the situation may, 
nevertheless, throw some light on the discussion 
that is sure to take place. 


” 
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A ROYAL LANDLORD. 





A singular history belongs to a little health 
resort in Bavaria. A thousand years ago some 


| Benedictine monks discovered a small sulphur 


spring on a mountain near Munich. They built 
there a hospital, which was used by their order 
until about ninety years ago, when it was bought by 
King Maximilian of Bavaria, who filled it with 
poor, sick folk. 

When the king died his grandson, Duke Theodor, 
found that he had not money enough to keep up 
After long and anxious consultation 
with his brothers, the honest, kindly prince erected 
new buildings, and opened the house every year 
for three summer months as an hotel. It is 
patronized by many of the royal and noble families 


| of Europe, though it is free to every comer who 


will conduct himself respectably and pay for his 
accommodations. 

Duke Theodor provides the food from his own 
farms, which he oversees, while his brother, 
Prince Ludwig, acts as host in the hotel. 

All guests are requested to leave on the last day 
of August. The house is then filled with scores of 
poor teachers, artists and authors, invalid soldiers 
and poorly paid clergymen, whom the royal 
brothers have formally invited to honor them with 
a visit. The money made during the summer is 


| devoted to their entertainment. 


Several recent events have combined to bring | 
the question of silver money into prominence 
again. As we have previously explained, there | 
are three general ways of looking at the subject 
of a dual standard of money for the United States. | 

There are those who are in favor of admitting | 
silver unconditionally to precisely the same posi- 
tion in the money of the country that is occupied 
by gold. These constitute the ‘free coinage’’ 
party, as it is called. 

There are, secondly, those who believe that it 

| would be safe to adopt free coinage if the other 
great commercial countries of the world would do 
the same, or even if they would so amend their 


| use of silver. 

Finally, there are those who reject altogether 
| the idea that the two metals can be chained 
| together—although all the world were to join in 
| the effort—in such a way as to make both metals 
| equally valuable as money. 
| Last year the President invited a general con- 

ference of representatives of the nations to 
| consider what might be done to solve the silver 
problem. ‘The delegates from the United States 
| were chosen from the first two of the parties 
| mentioned above. All the important countries of 
Europe were represented by prominent men who 
| were fully informed as to the views of their 
| several governments. 
| The conference was held at Brussels. Various 
| propositions were made, but not one of them 
| received the sanction of a majority, or even of a 
large minority. It was evident at all times that | 
nothing could be expected from Great Britain, | 
France or Germany. Although strenuous efforts 
were made to produce some programme that 
would receive the approval of the delegates, the 
conference failed to come to any resolution. 

Finally the conference adjourned without fixing 
a day for meeting again, but it was understood | 
that if it should seem desirable and likely to lead 
to any result, another session would be summoned 
by the action of the several governments to be 
held in the spring of this year. 

While those who wish for an international 


have not abandoned hope, they see little to 
| encourage them. Meanwhile a heavy and unusual 
drain of gold from this country to Europe has 
alarmed the commercial and financial classes at 
the great business centres of the country. 

To them it seems that the existing law is 
| bringing about precisely the condition which they 
dread as the sure result of “free coinage’ of 
silver, that is, the establishment of silver as the 
money basis, accompanied by a premium on 
gold. 

Whether they are right or wrong in this opinion 
| is a question on which men differ according to 
their general views on the silver problem, and is 
| one which it is not proper for us to discuss; but 
one must take account of the existence of the 
| fear and of the consequence; namely, that the 
question whether anything is to be done to change 
| the silver situation, and if anything, what, is 
| forced upon the attention of the people. 

Moreover, it is understood that Mr. Cleveland 
is desirous that some action be taken with refer- 
/ence to silver before his new administration 
begins. Thus the movement escapes being a 
partizan one, for there are Republicans and 
Democrats on both sides of the question. 

Those who advocate free coinage for silver, 
|meanwhile, are not disturbed by the present 
| situation. They feel so strong in Congress that 
| they are confident of being able to defeat any 
| measure that looks toward a diminution of the 
| use of silver as money. 

They do not—at all events many of them do 


| should be remembered. 


The duke and prince remain in the house, 
lavishing kindness and courtesy upon their guests. 
When one company has been strengthened and 
cheered, another equally needy and deserving is 
invited to take their places, and this is done until 
it is time to receive paying visitors again. 

An American can scarcely realize the courage 


| and resolution which the member of a royal house 


in Europe must possess to break through old 
tradition, and earn money as an innkeeper. It is 
the cause which “makes drudgery divine.” 

It is a fact that almost all of the great charities 
in both Europe and America, as well as the educa- 
tional and reformatory work for bettering the con- 
dition of mankind, are mainly supported by the 
educated and wealthy classes. It is a fact which 
That these classes do not 
fully recognize the divine principle of human 
brotherhood in their relations to those who are 
less favored than themselves is true, but the credit 
of the beneficent work they have done, and are 
doing, should not be withheld from them. 

Loud and just complaint is made against strikes. 
They are to be deplored. They injure not’ only 
the employer and the employed, but the whole 
community. If the generous spirit and personal 
self-denial of these European princes were exhib- 
ited by our business men in their intercourse with 
the people in their employ, strikes would never 
be undertaken. An added benefit would follow. 
There wouid be no place left for the demagogue— 
who is a menace to good government, and who, 
for personal ends, seeks to embitter labor against 
capital. 
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GREAT AND 


*“Aren’t you dreadfully afraid, Kitty?” asked 
one young girl of another, around whom she was 
excitedly fluttering, giving little pokes and twitches 
to her draperies and adjusting her flowers. “I don’t 
see how you can appear so calm. Why, I’m as 
nervous as a witch! Of course it’s interesting to 
meet distinguished people, and I wouldn’t miss it 
for anything. You know how I’ve been looking 
forward to it for weeks—but now the time has 
actually come, I’m so frightened all I can think of 
is that I wish I wasn’t ashamed to run away anid 
hide in the cloak-closet. What can I find to say to 
alive great man? What can he want to say to me? 

| We Nobodies will only be in the way when the 
Somebodies come. Let’s pretend we’re taken 
suddenly ill and go home.” , 

Kitty laughed and shook her head. She was 
older than the other, and usually the shy one of 
the two, but for once the conditions seemed 
reversed. 

“I think it’s because of the Somebodies that I’m 
not afraid,” she answered. ‘You know how timid 
| Tam in society usually; well, the only time in my 
| life I ever attended a large reception and felt 
| sufficiently self-possessed to enjoy it, was once 
| when the first person I was introduced to was the 
| poet Longfellow. I was quite young, as you know, 

and almost too shy to look at him for the first few 
| moments, but he spoke to me in such a way that 
| presently I found myself answering quite natu- 
| rally, and then really talking, and then asking 
| questions, and feeling quite at home. He put me 
so beautifully and simply at my ease that it was 
| impossible to be self-conscious even after he left 
| me, and I had to talk to others. I know I never 
| appeared so well as I did that night. I could not 
| help it after such an uplift as he gave me. I have 
| never been afraid of great people since. It is 
| little ones I am afraid of.” 
| Itis only the little ones of whom there is reason 
to be afraid. Small natures, mean spirits, people 
| who measure by petty standards and have not the 
| grace of charity are those whose judgments of 

crude and bashful youth are likely to be severe or 
| unkind. The broad-minded, the great-hearted, 
| those whose opinion is best worth having are those 

whom a “nobody” who is unpretentious, modest, 
and who does his best to be agreeable, need never 
| fear to meet. How many are the tremors and 
nervous miseries which young people might spare 
| themselves if they could remember this! 
| When modesty becomes timidity, it is often well 
| to stop before yielding to it and ask one’s self, “Of 
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whom am I afraid?” The sensible and truthful 
answer should be, “Of the criticism of the least 
worthy and least important people whom I know.” 





ss 
“ MARSEILLAISE.” 


The French General de Ricard relates in his | 
memoirs how he publicly announced his patriotic 
sentiments when he was a child travelling with a 
nurse. His father, who was a Royalist, had been 
a naval officer at the port of Toulon, and after 
Toulon had yielded to the Republican army, he 
had emigrated to Spain. 

After passing some months in Spain, Monsieur 
de Ricard ventured to return to France with his 
wife and their little son and a Spanish friend. 


SAVED BY THE 


Political feeling was still strong in the country, | 


and Royalist emigrants were not well treated, 

were not even out of danger of imprisonment. 
The Ricard party took great precautions to con- 

ceal the fact that they were returning emigrants ; 


but M. de Ricard was impulsive, and could hardly | 
refrain from joining in the vehement discussions | 
that were carried on, and expressing his opinions. | 


One day the siege of Toulon was spoken of. 
One of the travellers, dining at the table, had been 
in the Republican army at the siege, and boasted 
of ransacking several houses himself. 

“I destroyed everything in the house of the 
official De Ricard,” he said. “I threw his glass- 
ware out of the windows, broke the furniture, and 
burned all the house linen. It was magnificent! 
If that emigrant has ever gone back to his home, 
how delighted he must have been!” 

M. de Ricard declared that such conduct was 
despicable. A violent discussion began. Madame 
de Ricard and the Spaniard were terribly fright- 











young man. He had been charged with*verbosity,” 
and told that Wordsworth sometimes took a fort- 
night to find the word that was fit for one of his 
sonnets. As the result, Browning contented him- 
self with two words, where he would rather have 
used ten. 
obscure. 

Miss Cobbe said that to read Browning’s poems 
“is like riding in a hansom cab, with a lame horse, 
over a rough road.” Mrs. Crosse relates that 
conversing with the poet she remarked that an 
accident had happened to her gas-meter, and when 


| she left the house the place was in darkness. 


“I should not be surprised if the same thing 
occurred to me,” answered Browning, “for my 
critics tell me there is something wrong with my 
metre.” 


FROM EXPERIENCE. 


During the early part of the reign of Louis XV. 
there was issued an order to change the mode of 
discipline. French soldiers were thenceforward 
to be punished, when occasion required, by blows 
with the flat of a sabre. A warm discussion 
ensued on the grave question whether this would 
be an effectual way to cure the faults of indolence 
and insubordination. Count de Ségur, in his 
“Memoirs,” gives an amusing anecdote of the 
interest this movement excited. 

One morning a young man, belonging to one of 
the first families at court, entered my room. I 
observed that he looked astonishingly serious. 
He asked me to send away my servant, which I 
did, and when we were alone he said: 

“It may appear odd to you, but I 
anxious 


am most 
to ascertain the impression produced 


| upon the body of a stout, courageous and well- 
| built man by the blows of the flat end of a sabre, 


ened. They feared that this was not a coincidence, | 


but a trap of an agent of the police. 


the health of the Republic, one and undivided!” 
Then he jumped on a chair and sang at the top of 
his voice, * Allons, enfants de la patrie !” 

Every one joined in the “Marseillaise,” the 
national song, and no one suspected that the father 
of such a Republican small boy could bea Royalist. 


” 
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WILLING TO PAY. 

When the subject of doctors’ fees is mentioned, 
a well-known physician likes to tell the story of a 
young man who was very ill and very poor, to 
whom he gave unremitting care, and finally nursed 
back to health. 

Before he had recovered his strength he dragged 
himself feebly to the doctor’s office and endeav- 
ored to express his gratitude, which was not 
greater than his grief that he 
thanks with which to repay the debt. | 

“Unless,” said the young man, hesitatingly, “you 
would be willing to accept payment in my way.” 

“What is your way?” inquired the doctor, with 
some amusement. 

“IT am a musician by profession,” replied the 
young man; “I teach the flute, and I should like to 
give you some lessons upon it.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the doctor, thoughtfully, “so 
you are a flute-player. I'll tell you,” he said, 
whimsically, “I am too busy a man to take lessons 
on the flute, but suppose you make yourself com- | 
fortable here in the office. while I go my rounds, 
and blow out the amount you think you owe me!” 

The young man, who appears to have been of a 
literal turn of mind, actually took his beloved flute 
from its bag, and was about to begin the payment, 
when he caught the doctor’s expression and saw 
that the suggestion was made in joke. 

“He seemed so oppressed with gratitude and 
anxious to do something,” says the doctor, in telling 
the story, “that I let him play at an entertainment 
for some poor children not long after, and if flute- 
playing has any value, he certainly blew out the | 
entire amount of his indebtedness on that occasion, 
and seemed to be greatly relieved.” 


” 
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SERVICE. | 
In 1761 the town of Quincy, in Massachusetts, | 
wanted a surveyor of highways who had brains. | 
The most prominent citizen of the little town at | 
that time probably was John Adams, who was a 
graduate of Harvard College and a successful 
lawyer, and who had high ambitions which were 
subsequently realized as all the world knows. 

The citizens of the town of Quincy regarded 
Adams, who was then about twenty-six years old, 
as a very capable fellow, and without asking his 
leave, chose him to look after their highways. 

This service was not of the sort which the 
ambitious scholar and able lawyer was looking 
for. He knew that a faithful performance of the 
‘luties would interfere with his work as a lawyer; 
but Adams was a man of high public spirit, and if 
his fellow-citizens wanted him to survey their 
roads, it was his duty to do it. 

He accepted the office, therefore, and performed 
its cluties. * 

The spirit which he exhibited has been shown 
by many other famous Americans, especially in 
the early days of our republic. At the present 
time the dislike of office-seeking is so great that 
oftice-holding is looked upon by many people as a 
thing to be reprobated, and able men often scorn- 
fully decline to hold an unimportant office. 

Every person’s patriotism should begin with the 
town or city that he lives in, and every citizen 
should regard his services as rightfully to be 
commanded, for a reasonable time, by the com- 
munity among whom he dwells. 





PUBLIC 
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BROWNING’S OBSCURITY. 


“Doubtless they will speak more intelligibly to 
each other than they have yet done to the public,” 
said Wordsworth, on hearing of the marriage of 
Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett. The old 
poet, in saying what he did, echoed the public 
opinion of the time about Browning’s poetry,— 
that he talked “so well and so forcibly, it was a | 
pity he was so obscure in his poetry.” | 
The poet was not insensible to criticism when a | 





| favor in the world. 


jand said, “Enough, my friend. 


and how far his obstinacy will support him under 
that species of chastisement. 
“Take your sabre, my friend, and lay on, L 


At that moment, by some happy inspiration, the | €@*eat you, until I ery out, ‘Enough !” 


little De Ricard seized his glass and shouted, ‘To | 


I endeavored to dissuade him, but it was impos- 
sible. He entreated, he insisted, upon my com- 
= with as much energy and earnestness as if 

were about to confer upon him the most signal 
At length I consented, and 
applied myself to the task. He stood as if consid- 
ering coolly after every blow, uttered not a word, 
and affected perfect indifference to the operation. 
After some twenty severe blows, he turned round 
I am satisfied, 


jand am convinced that such an operation will 
| prove an efficacious remedy for many faults.” 


had nothing but 


| enjoy her society again. 


Concluding that all was over, [ was about to 
ring for my servant when the viscount said: 

“Not yet; we have not quite done. It will be 
proper that you should just make the experiment 
in your turn—not on your account, but on my own. 
You might perhaps amuse some of your friends at 
my expense, and make a pleasant anecdote out of 
what has just passed.” 

I then permitted him to take the weapon, but 
after a single blow, instead of imitating his cour- 
age, | cried out, “Enough!” and assured him that 
my mind was made up. 


THE OTHER SIDE, 

The more a girl knows the more interesting she 
becomes, and the greater power in the world. To 
this truism may be added what is said to be a fact, 
that three-fourths of the graduating class of a 
leading college become self-supporting at once. 
This sounds well, and one is inclined to think of 
the immense advance over the condition of girls 
thirty years ago. But a writer in the Congrega- 
tionalist gives the other side. 


I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a 
daughter’s first duty is to her parents; and when 
I see college girls, at the end of their course, go 
careering all over the country without the slightest 
concern about home duties, then I feel they are 
making a mistake. 

Now with Mr. B——’s family; their only daugh- 
ter was away from them for four years, and they 
looked forward to her graduation when they could 
J But no, Miss Elizabeth 
felt that the comparative idleness which her home 
offered could not satisfy her, and she left home, 
and has now a fair degree of success in her chosen 
profession; but her parents are 

I know of «a home where the eldest daughter has 
left her mother with the care of five younger chil- 
dren because she preferred to be a manuscript 
reader in a magazine office. It seems to me if a 
girl must be taught the necessity for a career, she 


should be further instructed that it is not always | 


The dread of being diffuse made him | 


| 


| 


| 


powtes old alone. | 
4 


necessary for her to go outside of her own town to | 


find it. 


tions they do not need, and that should be filled 
by young women who really need the money. 

It is a case for the judgment of the father and 
mother, and the college girl ought to remember it. 


SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 

A gentleman riding through one of the pine 
Wastes so common in middle Georgia some years 
ago overtook a young man whose sack of corn 
under him on the farm horse he rode, 
evidence that he was bound for the grist-mill. 


Moreover, many of these girls are taking r0si- | 


gave | 


Some conversation between the two developed | 


the fact that the young man was a son of the 
author of a popular almanac. 


The gentleman asked the young man jocosely, | 
“And do you ever make calculations upon the | 


weather, like those for which your father is so | 


celebrated?” 
“Oh yes,” he replied, readily. 


“And how do your calculations agree with your | 


father’s?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Very well indeed,” replied the young man. 
“We are never more than one day apart in our 
reckoning.” 

“Why, that is wonderful, certainly!” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “Only one day’s difference?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye; “he 
can always tell the day before when it is going to 
rain, and I can always tell the day afterward!” 


WEALTH FROM THE SEA. 


Scientific journals in England speak approvingly 


|of a new method of manufacturing caustic soda, 


chlorine and other chemical products directly from 
sea water with the aid of electricity. 
immense saving of time, labor and material in the 
process. 

It is readily seen that man gets a fresh 
the hoarded treasures of nature throug 
discovery. 

Perhaps the most interesting suggestion made in 
connection with this new method of manufacturing 


grasp on 
such a 


| chemicals is that of Science Gossip to the effect that 


electricity may yet enable us so to purify sea-water 
as to fit it for drinking purposes. 

One of the greatest terrors that confront the 
shipwrecked would be banished by such a discoy- 


| ery, provided that the electrical apparatus could 


be made portable enough to be taken off in a boat. 


There is an | 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT MAY BE SEEN AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


By Col. George R. Davis, Director General. 


To studious and observant young people a visit | 


to the World’s Fair will be equivalent to a liberal 
education. I wish it were within the power of all 
parents in our country to bring all the boys and 
girls to Chicago next summer, and ‘‘send them to 
college’ at the great exposition. 


Were such a thing possible, I would enjoy 


leading the children through the vast buildings 
and over emerald lawns that sweep down to the 
banks of picturesque streams interlacing the 
buildings. 

I would take this great concourse of attentive 


girls and boys where they could see, in orderly | 
array, the best work of the greatest men and | 


women in all fields,—art, science, industry, 
invention,—everything, in fact, that contributes 
to the greatness and glory of a nation. 
they could see the actual results of patient 
industry and genius well employed—the rich 
rewards of honest effort. 

The boy or girl too frivolous for careful study 
and observation of these things might gaze at 
them without gaining much information. It will 
be just as impossible to get a liberal education at 
the World’s Fair without patient research as to 
acquire an education in seminary or college 
without devotion to work. 

No doubt some young people will come to the 
exposition with no higher purpose than to be 
amused and entertained; just as some college 
students, blind to the advantages offered by 
parents ambitious for their future, do not employ 
their hours in study. Buta large majority of the 
future men and women will come, I think, for a 
good purpose, and when they go away it will be 
with a wider knowledge of the influences that 
have made our country great. 

The exposition was projected to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus, and it would fall 
short of its purpose if it failed to show, as ina 
mirror, the enlightened and progressive condition 
of the country to-day, in contrast with its wild 
and savage state when Columbus announced the 
finding of another continent. i 

Some young woman who reads this paper is 
probably saying to herself, ‘Director General 
Davis has written me a lecture, and I don’t like it 
atall. I wish he would tell me what particular 
department at the exposition will interest me 
most.”’ 

If I were sitting in that girl’s library as she 
makes the remark, I would reply, ‘‘Not reading 
you a lecture, my young friend, but simply 
pointing out the path for you to follow if you 
wish to get the greatest possible benefit from the 
exposition—if you wish to come away wiser, and 
with that fund of useful knowledge your parents 
had in view when they took you to the fair.”’ 

You ask me what particular exhibit will 
interest you most; what department will prove 
most fascinating. ‘‘Where shall I go and study 
day after day?’ is your question. I reply 
frankly that I do not know. 

You must first tell me what subject interests 
you especially. 


Is it education? Then come with me to the 


Liberal Arts building, the largest structure ever | 


reared. You shall see illustrated here every 
method employed, not in your own country 
alone, but also in all civilized countries in the 
world, for instructing the young. 


and you can catch a glimpse of college life in the 


exhibits that will be made by the great American | 


universities. 

In the section devoted to the domestic and 
industrial training of girls you can see all the 
models and apparatus used in teaching cookery, 


housework, needlework and embroidery, dress-| 
making, the preparation of artificial flowers, | 


and the painting on silk, china, ete. Also the 
apparatus and fittings used in elementary art 
instruction, diagrams and text-books employed, 
and specimens of art work done in schools. The 
higher education of academies and high schools 
will be illustrated by appropriate descriptions 
and statistics. 

In a word, you can see in this one building the 


methods of instruction used in the best regulated | 
schools and colleges of the world. To pursue the | 


subject into all its branches would be wearisome; 
but we will not pause without particularly 
directing attention to one feature of this exhibit— 
the section given to religious organizations and 
systems. 

In this will be shown the origin, nature, growth 
and extent of religious systems and faiths, 


. together with illustrations of a historical and 


statistical character which will aid the visitor to 
understand the subject. 
The work of missionary societies, charitable 


associations and most modern methods of in- | 
structing Sunday-school children will all be on! 


Here | 


The rural | 
school as well as the city will be represented here, | 





view, and cannot fail to interest young women, 
on whom this work largely falls. 

Are you interested in art? Come with me to 
the galleries of fine arts, where we shall see the 
rarest works of ancient and modern masters. 
Figures in marble and groups in bronze, paintings 
in oil and paintings in water-color tell of the 
achievements of men whose minds have been 
refined to a single purpose. 

Do you live ona farm? Then in the Agricul- 
tural Buildings you shaH see practical illustrations | 
of scientific farming, the modern appliances used | 
in planting, harvesting and marketing the crops, 
| the systems of drainage, the most approved 
| methods of constructing farm buildings—every- 
thing, in fact, that relates to life on the farm. 

Probably many girls who live in the country 
have never visited a model dairy, and know little, 
therefore, of the recent improvements used in 
butter-making. These will be pleasantly surprised 
when they visit the model dairy building at the 
fair. In this they will see the latest and best 
| appliances for dairy work. 

A series of competitive tests between different 
breeds of dairy cows has been arranged, with a 
view to determine the relative value of each for | 
| dairy purposes. I fancy that girls who are 
interested in a herd of Jerseys, Guernseys, or | 
other high-bred cows will find this dairy building | 
a profitable place for study. 

Perhaps you are interested in botany? Then 
in the Horticultural Hall you can see nearly 
every species of plant-growth from the equator to 
the poles, and the conditions under which each 
plant thrives. The planting of vineyards, man- | 
| agement of orchards and small fruit nurseries, | 


dustries in which they were engaged before they 
were transplanted to the World’s Fair. 


Altogether, this exhibit will be of surpassing | 


interest to those who make the history of aborigi- 
nal man a study. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


KILBUCK’S RUG. 


My friend Kilbuck is a writer; and though I 
think he never shot so much as a partridge in his 
life, the work he does best is the writing of stories 
of wild adventure in the chase. 

I went to see him the other evening, for the first 
time in several months. He welcomed me very 
cordially; and as I sank into a rocking-chair 
before the fireplace in his comfortable bachelor 
apartments, I was struck by the beauty and large 
size of the bearskin rug that was stretched before 
the fender. When my feet rested upon it I could 
scarcely see my shoes, so thickly did the rich fur 
cluster about them. 

‘“‘Hello!” cried I. “Isn't this rug something 
new? I’m sure it wasn't here the last time I was 
with you. Where did you get it?” 

Kilbuck laughed. 
story ?’’ said he. 

‘“What!’’ I exclaimed. “Is there a story 
connected with it? Let’s have it!’ 

I prepared to be properly thrilled by a narrative 
of hairbreadth escapes. 

Taking the poker, Kilbuck settled the coal in 
the grate, laughing softly the while. 

“If you were the friend you pretend to be,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and called as often as you ought and as I 











“Let’s have the Story.” 


all be shown. | 
road branches in a dozen different directions. I | 


five. of the great departments, and have only | 
mentioned a few of the features in each. There 
are twelve of these exhibit departments in all, | 
and each will furnish opportunities for profitable | 
study. 

The great fisheries industry of the country will 





naved tanks where their habits can be studied. 

The enormous mineral resources of our own | 
and other countries will be shown on a scale never 
before attempted. The tremendous advances 
made in machinery and in the science of electricity 
will be adequately illustrated. 


preservation of fruits either in cans or by evapora- | should like to have you call, you’d know that last 
tion, the cultivation of flowers of every descrip- spring I was completely run down. 
tion, operation of conservatories, and— what | had brought me into so poor a condition of health 
cannot fail to prove of greater interest—the that a long rest in the country became an absolute 
designing and laying out of flower-gardens, will | necessity.” 


Overwork 


I expressed my tardy sympathy, and compli- 


Now we have only reached the point where the | mented him on his present evident robustness. 


“*Yes,’’ said he, “I’m strong enough now; but 


have only begun to tell you what awaits you in | last spring you might have knocked me down 


with a feather. And such being the case, I just 
packed up my duds and started for the woods. 
“T knew of a little farm-house in a mountainous 
and wooded district of northern New England, 
and that’s where I went. 


house within ten miles. The nearest village is a 


be represented by thousands of live fish taken | dozen miles away, and consists of a church, a 
from ocean, stream and lake, and kept in illumi- | store and three houses. 
| Corners. 


It is known as Oxford 


‘‘Near the farm-house is a brook which in spring 
has water enough in it to turn a water-wheel, and 
at that season my landlord, Farley, saws lumber 
in a little sawmill he has there. 

‘Well, when I arrived I found the mill in full 


In the building for transportation exhibits one | blast, the saw ‘z-ing’ like a big locust, as it cut 
may see every description of vehicle used, both at | through the logs. 


Farley had two or three men 


home and abroad, from the most primitive cart | helping him, and his house consequently was 


or sled down to the latest methods of travel. 


| crowded. 


The great manufacturing industries: of the | 


world will be mirrored in one of the most compre- 
hensive displays at the exposition. 

Leaving further details to a later article, this 
may be concluded by referring to one other 
exhibit, that of the Department of Ethnology and 
Archeology, which is designed to give an insight 


Western Hemisphere centuries before Columbus 
reached our shores, and to trace the evolution of 
man from prehistoric days. Old ruins have been 
explored, buried cities have been excavated, 


I,had some trouble in persuading him 
that there was room enough for me; but I did it 
at length, and settled down to wait for health to 


| come. 


into the lives of the people who inhabited the | 


mounds have been torn open to obtain evidences | 


of the mode of life of these people. 

A feature of the exhibit will be living 
representatives of all uncivilized tribes, from the 
Eskimos of the north to the Patagonian of the 
south. 


shores of a lagoon at the exposition, just as they 
live at home. Here they will carry on the in- 


“T didn’t have to wait long, either. 


together with entire mental and bodily rest, soon 
put me on my feet. I became strong enough to 
take short walks, studying the flowers and the 
birds, and to go fishing occasionally for trout in 
the brook above the mill. 

“As for hunting, you know I never had a gun 
in my hands in my life. I couldn’t have done 
any of that; besides, I shouldn’t have expected 
to find any but small game about. A deer was 


rarely seen in the neighborhood; catamounts | 
were unheard of; and when, as occasionally | 


happened, a hunter brought in a report of bear 


, tracks found on the mountains, folks generally 
These savages will live in native tents, on the 


put on an incredulous look. 
“T went about daily for some weeks, armed 
only with a botany box. My strength rapidly 


| returned. It wasn’t long before I was able to 
| take long tramps. 

“Well, it happened one time that I wanted 
some things that could only be got at Oxford 
Corners, and I determined to tramp over there 
after them. I spoke of my intention at the house, 
and one of the mill-hands asked me to get him 
some chewing-tobacco. I willingly promised to 
do this favor. 

“T started early next morning, my only weapon 
a stout stick that I cut in the woods, and took a 
wagon-trail which led over the mountain. 

“It was a glorious morning. I amused myself 
as I swung along trying to identify the birds by 
their notes—by no means an easy task; and I 
noted some rare flowers and plants along the 
way. 

‘At about eleven o’clock I reached the Corners, 
made my purchases,—not forgetting the chewing- 
tobacco that the sawyer wanted,—took dinner at 
the storekeeper’s house, and at about half-past 
one started back toward Farley’s. 

“T had traversed about half the distance, and 





‘“‘Haven’t you heard that | 


was passing, on the way up the mountain, a place 
where the trees were for the most part scrubby 
and small, with here and there a tall hemlock 
rising from among them. I noticed one tree in 
particular which was tall and tapering, with stubs 
of dead branches sticking out all over it. Only 
at the top had it a tuft of live foliage. There 
seemed to be a crow’s or a hawk’s nest up there; 
and I thought that if I wanted to climb it, it 
wouldn't be hard. 

“IT did want to climb it pretty soon; but I 
haven’t got to that yet. 





There isn’t another | 


The pure | 
air, the quiet, the wholesome country food, | 


“I'd like to know, just for the fun of it, how 
many times I’ve described bear cubs in my 
stories. A hundred, I’ll warrant! Well, sir! do 
you know, when I really saw a bear cub in the 
path before me I didn’t know what it was? I 
hadn't any more idea that the little beast I saw 
there was a baby bear than I had that it was a 
dromedary or an ornithorhyncus. 

“But I had some excuse. The creature was 
loping along the track a little distance ahead of 
me, and I couldn’t see him very plainly, especially 
as I had left my eye-glasses at home. 

“But I realized that there was some strange 
animal ahead of me, and I wanted to know what 
it was. So I ran after it, and when I got near 
enough struck it a blow across the side with my 
stick, which made it cry out with pain and dash 
into the bushes. I stopped, out of breath. 

“My first thought was that, for so small an 
animal, it made a tremendous racket in those 
bushes. Then I realized that some bigger animal 
was there, too—a stray cow, probably, I thought. 
I looked confidently to see a cow’s mild, aston- 
ished face emerge from the undergrowth. 

“Instead there came forth, amid a great 
crashing of bushes, a huge she-bear, snarling 
and vengeful! 

‘Imagine that, will you! 
never did like practical jokes! 

‘Well, I knew her at once—recognized her 
from her photographs, so to speak. At first I 
was astonished. Then—I make no bones of 
saying it—I was frightened. I knew she could 
do more damage to my health in three minutes 
than three months in the country could repair—to 
say the best of it. : 

‘‘Besides, I naturally hated to be eaten after 
having taken such pains to get into good condition. 
It seemed too much like misplaced endeavor. To 
fatten myself up for a bear’s dinner was not what 
I had come into the country for. 

“Yet there I was, standing as stupidly as a 
turkey in a barn-yard the day before Thanks- 
giving, for the moment entirely bereft of my wits, 
with a big bear not ten feet from me. I had 
nothing to defend myself with except my stick. 
| A cudgel is a good weapon—against woodchucks; 
but every feature of my enemy’s expressive 
countenance proclaimed that she was no wood- 
chuck. 

“What was I to do? Instinct answered the 
question for me. I took to my heels—which, 
luckily, are light—and made a bee-line for the 
| tree which I’ve just told you of. ‘Nor stayed to 
| look behind,’ as the poet says. 

“Reaching the tree, I climbed it, using the 
| stubs of branches like the rungs of a ladder. No 
| monkey in Africa ever climbed a tree faster. But 
I wasn’t ten feet up before the bear was at the 
foot, and to my horror began climbing after me. 

‘“‘Here 1 was, treed by a bear. In fiction the 
situation is a good one, though a trifle—just a 
trifle—overdone. But I confess that in real life I 
didn’t find it so good. It struck me as too 
sensational. 

‘At that moment I pitied every hero I had ever 
put up a tree in the whole course of my career as 
a writer. My heart was filled with remorse for 
my misdeeds toward them. Then I remembered 
that I always got them down again, with no bones 
| broken, and was comforted. And I wished to 
goodness I was one of them. 

“But I wasn’t. There was no trusty author 
about to manipulate me and my bear, and conse- 
quently I was afraid matters wouldn't end 
happily. 

“Meanwhile, I kept on up the tree, and the 
bear kept on, too. It wasn’t very long before I 
was at the top; and there I stood, clasping the 
tree with one arm, my feet resting on two little 
stumps of branches. There I stood, the cold 
perspiration starting on my forehead, and waited 
| for the bear 
| ‘And yet I remember noticing, in spite of my 


And you know I 
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fright, that the nest I had seen up there was a 
crow’s, and abandoned. 


“The bear came steadily up; but when she was | 


within a dozen feet of me I noticed with joy that 
she showed signs of wavering. She looked down 
at the ground and then up at me. Then she 
srowled and came two or three feet nearer. Then 
she stopped again. 

“J saw that the tree was getting too small 
about the trunk for her to climb it easily. 

“But this didn’t comfort me much. 
tantalizingly near her for her to give me up; and 
I felt it in my bones that she could reach me if 
she tried. 

“I was right. The bear again advanced a 
little; but again she stopped, and grasping the 
tree stoutly, rested, panting. 

‘(Her jaws were open, her tongue hanging out; 
there was an immense eagerness in her eyes. 
Her resemblance to a dog ‘begging’ underneath 
some meat held above him suddenly tickled me. 
Some men would laugh at a funeral. 

“Then noting her open mouth, a great hope 
surged up within me. I never expect, honestly, 
to forget the exultation of that minute. I fairly 
shouted, and would have danced had I been able. 

“J had a better idea than any hero of a bear 
story that I ever read of. 
knew it. 

“TI reached into my pocket and drew forth one 
of the plugs of tobacco I had purchased at the 
Corners. With my jack-knife I managed to saw 
off of it a good generous hunk. The bear, still 
panting, watched proceedings with interest. 

“I poised the tobacco carefully over her open 
jaws. She growled and shut her mouth. Fora 
moment I stood upon needles. But only for a 
moment. She opened her mouth again, exposing 
the full length of her red tongue. 

«“Then—carefully, for my life depended on it— 
I dropped the piece of tobacco! 


“My heart gave a great throb of joy when it | 





I was too | 


It was superb, and I | 








scratched off as if by a bear’s claws. They had 
to concede that I had told the truth. 

“A hunt was organized a few days later, but to 
no purpose. I suspect that bear was so ashamed 
| of herself that she left the country.” 


| “But,” said I, when Kilbuck had finished his | 


story, “if you didn’t catch the bear, what has all 
| this to do with your rug ?”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Kilbuck, “I forgot all about the 
rug. It isn’t that bear's skin, that’s a fact. But 
I owe it to her, just the same. You see I had 
experienced a bear story which was better than 
any I had ever written. So I just wrote a 
narrative of my actual experience, and sent it to 
the editor of a magazine for boys. He sent me a 
cheque for it at once; and with the funds I 
bought this rug down town. And that’s all there 
is about it.” 

“But,”’ said I again, ‘‘1 supposed editors always 
demanded a moral to stories. Now yours hasn't 
got the ghost of a moral.” 
| ‘Moral!’ exclaimed Kilbuck, “moral! Now 

see here, that’s too bad, really. If that story 
doesn’t contain the strongest sort of a lesson on 
the dangers of using tobacco, I’d like to know 
| what does !”’ 


CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
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THE BLIZZARD. 
The snow-waves hiss along the plain; 
Like spectral wolves they stretch and strain, 
And race and ramp—with hissing beat, 
Like stealthy tread of myriad feet. 
—Hamlin Garland. 
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For the Companion. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


| By Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


In Two PARTS.—PART II. 


landed fairly and squarely on the back of the | 


bear’s tongue. By great good luck it struck just 
where she must swallow it, willy nilly. 

“And swallow it she did, though it was a big 
mouthful. Its sharp corners hurt her throat, and 
the water came into her eyes; but with a painful 
gulp she got the tobacco down. Then she growled 
and eyed me with an air of mingled wrath and 
astonishment. 

“But the tobacco seemed to have no other effect 
than to increase her ill-temper. True, she backed 


down the tree two or three feet on receiving the | 


dose; but a minute later she came up again with 
renewed energy. 

“TI felt confident that the tobacco, which was as 
black as a hat and as strong as Hercules, 
would make her dreadfully sick—in time. But 
supposing she mustered up courage to climb the 
few remaining feet that separated us, first ? 

“This was a desperate case; and if my remedy 
wasn’t going to have pretty prompt effect, I 
might just as well have saved my medicine. 

“The bear slowly and with difficulty hunched 
her way up toward me. I began to despair 
again. But just as I was giving up all hope, I 
perceived that all was not well with her ladyship. 

“Evidently she had a bad taste in her mouth. 
An expression of uncertainty passed over her 
face like a cloud. She began to cling tight to the 
tree as if afraid of falling. I made up my mind 
she was dizzy. 

“She appeared to be quite willing to go home; 
probably the cubs needed her, anyway. She 
began in a great hurry to get down the tree. Her 
grip wasn’t at all secure. She came near falling 
once or twice, and when about ten feet from the 
ground actually did so, landing with a terrible 
thump. 


“But she immediately raised herself up on her | first year, and these are only permissible in small | 
I quantities during the second. Soup may be given 


haunches, and gazed uncertainly about her. 


Having dealt with the subject of infectious 
diseases which are so prominent among the 
dangers menacing childhood, we may now 
consider those disorders which result from 
erroneous management of the personal hygiene of 
the child. 


bathing, exercise, mental and moral training, all 
of which are likely to derange the delicately 
poised health of the young child. 


disorders are greatest—as mothers well know— 
during the first two years of life. 


obtained when the child is nursed by. the mother, 
or failing this, secures breast milk from a healthy 
nurse. Artificial foods are justifiable only under 
the pressure of absolute necessity. 

In the space at my disposal it would be impos- 
sible to discuss the selection of such foods, but a 
few principles for selection may be enunciated: 
No food should be allowed to replace cow’s milk, 
except for a short time and for special reasons, 
and then should only be added to milk to dilute 
and otherwise render the milk more digestible. 

After six months of age the child, whenever 
it is possible, should be accustomed to take pure 
milk. All forms of condensed milk are abomi- 
nations. 

Milk should never be diluted simply with water. 
Cream alone will not replace milk. 

It is now possible always to sterilize milk— that 
is, to destroy bacteria and ferments in it—by 
heating to a point below boiling in one of the 





| 


sterilizing apparatus that may be easily secured 
for every well-appointed nursery. 
No starchy foods should be used during the 


think the earth must have been revolving and | from the end of the first year; a little meat from 
tipping round in a particularly rapid way about | the end of the second. Under six or seven years 


that time, for I noticed her forefeet were planted | a child does not need meat more than once a day. 


very far apart, as if her body needed bracing. 


“Finally she got painfully up on all four legs | craved by children, and does no harm; but 


A little candy once a day, or plain sugar, is 


and lurched off into the bushes. That was all | pastries, much cake and all but the simplest 


she could do; and once there she stretched herself 
out at full length, completely done up. 
“I think a man might have killed and dressed 





desserts, are very injurious, and likely to cause 
intestinal fermentation and colic. 


Wine, tea and coffee should never be allowed | 


her cub before her eyes at that moment without | to children. 


causing her to wink an eye even. She was a 
dreadfully sick bear. 
“She was pretty near the tree, but I thought, in 


the circumstances, I might come down. She did 


not stir when I landed on the earth once more; | 


but I did not stop. 
about as fast as I could go. 

“You see there might be other bears in the 
neighborhood, and my stock of tobacco was 
limited. Besides, it wasn’t mine; I had no right 
to be giving it away to bears. 

“I told the people about it at Farley’s. They 
knew I was a story-writer; in fact, I had been 
incautious enoygh to read them one or two of my 
best bear stories, and I guess they thought I was 
giving them another ‘yarn.’ They didn’t seem 
much inclined to believe me, anyhow. But I 
showed them that*a part of the tobacco was gone, 
called their attention to the fact that I was 
extremely unlikely to have met any one to give it 
away to on that lonely road, and asked them if 
they had ever known me to use it in any form. 

“They yielded to my reasoning at last, and, the 
next day went to the scene of my adventure. 
They found no bear; but they did see the place 
where the bushes had been crushed down, and 
observed that the bark of the tree had been 


I started out for Farley’s | 


There is no harm, but rather an advantage, in 
allowing children to eat with the parents, when 
this permission is not construed as an invitation 
for children to partake of all adult fare. Children 
do not readily incline to go out of their beaten 
track, nor to ask for any food which has not first 
been offered to them as a treat; an unnecessary 
and reprehensible practice. 

The maintenance of a good digestion is impor- 
tant, not only for its own sake, but in view of the 
constitutional disorders that habitual indigestion 
entails. During infancy rickets is the chief 
disorder which is liable to follow indigestion or 
bad feeding. In later childhood anzmia and 
headache are especially to be feared. 

Anzmia also results from insufficient supply of 
air, either in the house, in the rooms occupied by 
the child, or because he is kept too closely 
confined to these rooms. Pallor, peevishness, 
restlessness at night because the brain is 
insufficiently supplied with oxygenated bleod, 
are all often due to the housing, and in over- 
heated rooms, of children, who require as much 
air and sunshine as do plants. Under seven or 
eight years of age, children should be kept out of 
doors almost all the time that the weather permits, 
which. for. the greater part of the vear is all day 


THE YOUTHS 


There are frequent errors in diet, in dress, in | 


The dangers, as also the frequency, of digestive | 


The greatest | 
degree of security against such disorders is | 


COMPANION 
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|long. In winter they should be out three or four 
hours on most days. 

No amount of food will make a child vigorous 
if, in proportion as he absorbs albumen and 
carbon from his stomach and bowels, he is not 
taking in through his lungs enough oxygen to 
oxidize these, and make them utilizable by the 
body tissues. 

With abundance of air, children are seen to 
thrive on poor or even scanty food, and spring up 


along country roads like blackberries in the 
hedges. But deprived of air, the most abundant 


and nutritious food is unavailing; it is not assim- 
ilated, or from flagging appetite it is refused by 
the child. 

After air, water! As air is especially important 
to avert anemia, and the diseases that follow in 
its train, so cold water is especially beneficial in 
averting the tendency to take cold. From early 
infancy children should begin to be accustomed 
to the cold plunge bath, which need not last more 
than a minute, but should grade steadily from a 
temperature of seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
at six months of age, to sixty degrees or fifty 
degrees at two and three years old. 

This splendid and invigorating tonic is singu- 
larly neglected in most nurseries, yet none is so 
accessible. Neglect of cold bathing is certainly 
responsible for much constitutional delicacy, and 
for much liability to respiratory catarrhs. These 
are incurred also by drying the air of rooms with 
steam radiators. 

The tendency to chronic catarrh of the throat 
and pharynx may often be obviated by surround- 
ing the throat of the child at night with a cold 
compress. Chronic tonsillitis, and also nasal 
catarrh, require medical treatment not to be 
discussed in these pages. The point to be empha- 
sized to mothers, however, is the necessity for 
prolonged home treatment of such catarrhs. 

The daily use of certain sprays to the nose and 
throat may be required for years, and if so 
assiduously carried out, will yield admirable 
results. The liability to diphtheria is thus 
diminished. 

Deafness is one of the dangerous results of 
nasal and throat catarrh, and the danger of this 
infirmity should be alone sufficient to induce 
perseverance in the home treatment. 

Catarrh of the eyelids is very likely to occur in 

the same children who have other catarrhs. 
Frequent bathing of the eyelids with warm 
| water to remove incrusted secretions is very 
important. It may also be required for years; 
but the practice may prevent severer inflamma- 
tions, such as painfully cripple the child or 
adolescent just as he is beginning to need his 
eyesight for the strain of study or business. 
| The occurrence of habitual headache in children 
| usually denotes either a strongly marked consti- 
| tutional predisposition to nervous disease, or 
malarial poisoning, or eye-strain, or bad habits 
of feeding, exercise or study. The two last 
| causes are the most amenable to control and to 
| the mother’s care. 

The eye-strain can only be removed by remedies 
| that should be ordered by a competent oculist. 
| But it should be the care of the mother to see that 
| the oculist is consulted promptly, and the head- 

ache not allowed to become chronic while it is 
| expected to be ‘“‘outgrown.”’ 

| Children grow into headaches much 
frequently than they grow out of them. 

The demands of school hours and the imperfect 
provision made for the open air exercise of school- 
children are fertile sources of headache. The 
very way in which cities are built—so scantily 
provided with the playgrounds required by the 
most important section of the community—shows 
the apathy of the public conscience in regard to 
the need of open-air exercise for children. 

Why should we build tramways and elevated 
railways to carry the men to their business, and 
provide no place for the children, who are for- 
bidden to play ball in the street ? 

Two hours a day for kindergarten work under 
seven, two hours in school, and one or two hours 
at different times through the day for children 
between seven and ten; six hours in divided 
periods for those between ten and twelve; seven 
hours, then eight, similarly divided,—and only 
| for strong children,—from twelve upward, are all 
the time that should be allowed for schooling. It 
is not uncommon to find children engaged over 
| their books ten hours a day, and no time system- 
| atically provided for out-of-door play. 

In regard fo girls, mothers should be profoundly 
impressed with the fact that the health of the 
critical period of adolescence is mainly determined 
by the amount of vigor which can be imparted 
during childhood. Hence it is not enough to 
| avoid obvious causes of illness. The power of 
| the body to perform physical exertion must be as 
| systematically trained as the power of the mind 
for mental exertion; and is even more needed 
| when attention to the mental exertion is increased. 

Boys and girls of twelve vears should be trained 

to walk from seven to ten miles with ease, as 
regularly as they are drilled in penmanship, 
grammar or arithmetic, and far more regularly 
than they need to be instructed in music. 
| It is superfluous, therefore, to add that the 
| gvimnasium should form the indispensable adjunct 
| of the school-room, and that the attempt to secure 
| brain work disassociated from demand for muscle 
| work should be considered equivalent to exacting 
| vision with one eye, or playing on the piano with 
| one hand. 
| To palliate inherited tendencies and constitu- 
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tional defects, the mother must chiefly rely upon 
the same hygienic agencies that are needed for 
children of fairly good constitution, in order to 
keep them well. But when the danger signals 
are known in advance, it may often be possible to 
emphasize certain methods of hygiene in special 
directions. 

The most frequent constitutional defects with 
which the child has to begin to struggle on the 
threshold of its existence are the tendency to 
tubercular and scrofulous disease; the rickets of 
infancy with its consequences in later childhood ; 
nervous predispositions; the tendency to rheuma- 
tism and gout. 

When there is reason to fear consumption or 
other form of tubercular disease,—which, as 
already explained, may attack the bones or the 
for a life in 
the open air becomes most imperative. 

Care should be exercised in choosing a resi- 
dence ; and it is worth while to make any possible 
sacrifice to bring up such menaced children out of 
town, away from damp localities and from 
malarial neighborhoods, and to secure for them 
the benefit of either mountain or seaside air. 


brain or the bowels,—the necessity 


Carbo-hydrate foods should enter largely into 
the diet of such children, milk and oatmeal be 
insisted upon, and cod-liver oil frequently given. 
Private instruction at home or in small classes 
should replace attendance upon school. 

The nervous or neurotic inheritance demands 
much the same care. Indeed, it is frequently 
manifested in consumptive families; the two sets 
of tendencies being mutually interchangeable. 
Whether the nervous threatened be 
hysteria or of some graver type, a strict moral 
régime is required in addition to the treatment 
adopted for threatened tuberculosis. 


disease 


Children of the consumptive type are usually 
very amenable to discipline; indeed, are apt to be 
remarkable for their sweetness and docility of 
disposition. But neurotic children are most 
difficult to manage; while, correlatively, their 
management is most important, not only for the 
sake of their moral character, but for their 
physical health. 

A chapter could well be filled with the details 
of such management alone. There is only here 
space to enunciate the fundamental principle 
which should guide it—namely, firm, invariable, 
inflexible justice. 

The neurotic temperament is keenly susceptible 
to impressions and to ideas—capricions, wilful, 
egotistic. It needs to be sustained by the firmest 
rule, and invigorated by a thoroughly objective 
education. 

Training in physical science has had an enor- 
mous influence in dissipating social hysteria. It 
may be made equally efficacious in the hysteria 
and nervous excitability of the individual child. 

The prevention of rickets in babies, in whom 
this disease is most liable to develop about the 
age of six months, lies principally in the selection 
of milk food. Rickets ceases at about three years 
of age. But after that time children are liable to 
many weaknesses of the bones, which are more 
frequent in those who have suffered from rickets 
during infancy. Bow-legs, knock-knees, lateral 

| curvature of the spine are the most conspicuous 
| among these disorders. 

| As general gymnastics are necessary for all 
children, so special gymnastics, the Swedish move- 
ments, are the essential when such deformities 
are threatened. .These are always needed in 
addition to any special apparatus or operation 
which may be prescribed by the physician. 

The inheritance of gout must be rather foreseen 
than observed, for it rarely manifests itself during 
childhood. But in certain families it may be so 
readily foreseen that attempts may be made to 
guard against it. 

Children who frequently have “‘bilious attacks”’ 
must usually be considered as special candidates 
for gout. The liver is fundamentally at fault in 
gouty constitutions, and it is not easy to train it 
to due performance of its functions. 

It is important, however, to try to do this, first, 
by securing a good circulation through the blood- 
vessels of the abdomen, as these carry blood to 
the liver. Massage of the abdomen, the use of a 
cold compress over the abdomen at night, and 
careful avoidance of constipation will do much in 
this direction. 

In the second place, sugars and starches should 
be sparingly eaten by the class of children under 
consideration, and it is well to alternate periods 
of eating a good deal of meat with periods of 
taking milk and bread alone. The alkaline 
waters—the carbonated vichy—are useful for 
ordinary drink. 

Not much is known about the prevention of 
rheumatism, further than the desirability of 
avoiding damp cold. A warm, dry climate 
should be selected for residence, if possible. 
Flannel should always be worn next the skin. 
Anemia should be combated by iron and cod- 
liver oil, and a good deal of meat is desirable in 
the diet. 

If heart-disease unfortunately supervene, it 
becomes important to restrict the exercise of the 
child, avoiding all violent forms. 

A heart enlarged relatively to a small chest 
may become stationary while the chest develops, 
and thus in later years be found a normal size. 

The foregoing hints may serve to outline the 
precautions which intelligent mothers should 
attempt in their efforts to screen their children 
from the dangers by which they are on every side 
menaced. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


From what is this name derived ? 

Describe the mounds and tell where they are found. 

To what uses were they probably put ? 

Have any other relics been found of the people who 
made them ? 

Has anything been discovered concerning their lan- 
guage, habits, etc. ? 

May they have come of the same race as the Indians ? 





For the Companion. 


AN ORACLE. 


We had chickens a plenty, and turkeys a few, 

And one old gray guinea—of all things to clack 

A guinea’s the clackin’est ever you knew; | . 

She met peeve on saying, “Come back!” and “Come 
pack!” 


When I was a youngster, and also a fool, , 

They’re, generally speaking, all one, more’s the pity, 

I thought I'd quit farming and going to school, 

And go make my fortune awhile in the city. 

Mother cried a good deal, and my father looked glum, 

Though he gave me a sort of one-sided consent, 

But he said, “Recoilect, we are always to hum; 

You can fetch yourself back when your money’s all 
spent.” 

That doesn’t take long, when your pocket-book’s thin; 

The board was so high, it was most of it eaten; 

Boys seemed at a discount; I had to give in 

That the old man was right, and the young one was 
beaten 

To myself; twas another concern, as you'll guess, 

To go back to the farm, and take up at the school; 

Though I knew it was true of me, nevertheless 

I shouldn't enjoy being called a young fool. 

But somehow or other Lheard, orit seemed, — . 

Above all the noise, that old guinea-hen’s clack; 

I couldn't get clear of it; everywhere screamed 

That guinea’s eternal “Come back!” and “Come back!” 

L footed it home, for my money was spent; 

he grass was a picture, the sky was another, 

And I sang to myself every step that I went, 

“[’m going to Mother! I’m going to Mother!” 

And the veay first thing that I heard at the gate 

Was that silly old guinea-hen’s clackety-clack, 

And I holloaed, “Shut up! You are speaking See, lage! 


” 


Why, can’t you see, stupid, that I have come back ? 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


oe — 


For the Companion. 


ARCTIC HEROES. 


There are tragedies so terrible and so rare that 
we are fascinated by their horrors, and impelled 
to witness in them the last extremity of human 
suffering. Modern history is filled with instances 
of heroic endurance and deprivation, but life has 
produced few pages that are more tragic, or. that 
take a stronger hold of the mind, than the journal 
of Lieutenant De Long, commander of the ill-fated 
Arctic expedition of 1879. ‘ 

This journal was found behind his body, buried 
in the snow of the Lena Delta, one of the coldest 
spots on the globe. 

Evidently De Long’s last act was to throw the 
precious papers behind him, in order that they 
might not be lost when the river rose to its highest 
level in the spring. Death arrested his arm as 
he lifted it for this purpose, and it was frozen in 
an upright position. 

The latter part of this touching journal was 
dated from the day when the Jeannette was 
crushed in the ice, and De Long and his men were 
forced to begin their terrible journey to the main- 
land across the treacherous ice-floes. The journal 
stopped with the significant words, ‘October 30th. 
140th day. Boyd and Gértz died during night. 
Mr. Collins dying.’ Probably on the next day 
the last man of the party perished. 

Every Sunday, as long as strength permitted, 
these men held divine service. 

On October tenth, the hundred and twentieth 
day, they had nothing to eat for supper but a 
spoonful of glycerine apiece. ‘All hands weak 
and feeble, but cheerful. God help us,”’ runs the 
pathetic record. After this they crawled into a 
hole in the bank. The howling gale did not 
permit them to move. A later entry in the 
journal runs as follows: ‘“‘We are in the hands 
of God, and unless He intervenes we are lost. 
We cannot move against the wind, and staying 
here means starvation.” 

But the wind held up. They did move on a 
mile, crossing either another river, or a bend in 
the big one. After crossing, they missed a man 
and sent back to find him. He had turned around, 
lain down, and was waiting to die. 

Can the imagination picture a more hopeless 
situation? Eighty miles from the nearest settle- 
ment, with a spoonful of glycerine a day, and 
strength to move less than a hundred rods! 
Among the last consecutive words of the journal 
were these: ‘All united in saying Lord’s Prayer 
after supper. Living gale of wind. Horrible 
night.”’ 

Literally the last strength of these Arctic heroes 
went out to their God. 
voices joining in the Lord’s Prayer under the 
sand-bank in the howling gale, with bodies weak- 
ened by the slow tortures of hunger, and awaiting 
death, is one of the impressive lessons of human 
history. 

It is another witness to the truth that the soul 
recognizes God in its hour of mortal need. Earthly 
interests and occupations no longer cloud the mind. 
The spiritual vision is cleared, and the soul stands 
face to face with its Maker. It is God’s hour of 
verification. 

Blessed is he who by faith can then appropriate 


That concert of feeble | 
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| the words of the Hebrew king: ‘Yea, though I | 
| walk through the valley of the shadow of death, | 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy | 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.”’ 


—_ a 
APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY AS A CAREER. 


Economic entomology is that branch of the 
science which, looking beyond the mere collection 
| and classification of insects, has to do with the 
control of those which injuriously affect agricul- 
tural products. Its importance is shown by the 
tact that its bibliography fills a volume of four 
hundred and fifty pages, while the Association of | 
Economic Entomologists numbers some sixty 
active members. That the achievements of its 
students or professors are remarkable is shown 
| by the statement, made in a recent address by the 
| Dominion Entomologist of Canada, that a saving 
of four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural products was made in North Dakota and | 
Minnesota during 1891, by the adoption of certain 


| measures recommended to farmers by ofticial 
| entomologists. 
An officer of the Department of Agriculture | 


| desires us to call attention to this field as an inviting 
one for young naturalists. Entomology as a hobby 
is now widely pursued by young people, and no 
department of natural history is more attractive. 
But the biologic study of insects, though of the first 
importance to the economic entomologist, is to him 
only the first step. 

The life history of a given pest known, he aims 
to devise some means to control it. Some of the 
achievements in this line are, in a general way, 
well known. 

The Colorado potato-beetle is erga | under 
the thumb of Paris green. The codling-moth, whose 
| larva infests our apples, is readily controlled by 
| spraying the trees with the same poison at the 
proper season. So with many other pests of the 
farmer and fruit-grower. But as Professor Riley 
estimates that one-tenth of our agricultural prod- 
ucts is annually ruined by insects, it is evident 
that plenty of work remains to be «lone in this 
direction. 

The total annual loss from insects in the United 
States is placed by the best entomological author- 
ities at about three hundred and eighty million 
dollars. As the entomologists of the various state 
agricultural experiment stations and of the 
national Department of Agriculture pursue their 
investigations further, this enormous loss will be 
greatly reduced. | 

When their labors become better known and 
appreciated their cqpeseumtics for work, as well 
as the means at their disposal, will be increased. 
Many more hands and brains will be needed to do 
the work, and young men and women, trained in 
onpomstogz, will be called for as assistants. 

Most of the states have now established agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and at the majority of 
these an entomologist is busily at work on his 
specialty. Some of the agricultural colleges give 
courses in economic entomology, and as the farmers 
learn to better appreciate its money value to them, 
they will devote more and more time to its study. 

The implements needed for the collection and 
study of insects are few and inexpensive. For 
young persons whose happiness lies in outdoor 
life and the study of nature, no department of 
natural science offers a more inviting and prom- 
ising field than applied entomology. 


* 
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EMERSON’S 


A woman who signs herself “Forty-eight” sends 
to the Boston Transcript a pretty story of the 
great poet and philosopher, of Concord. When 
she was a young girl she, with two of her inti- 
mates, caught “the autograph craze,” to quote her 
own language. They wrote letters to Longfellow 
and Whittier, and in due course received replies, 
which they pasted proudly into their albums. The 
great test of courage came when the leader of the 
trio announced one morning that this was the day 
for them to call in person upon Mr. Emerson and 
ask him for his name. 


Our courage almost failed us, and it was with 
faltering steps that we wended our way toward 
the house with a trees in front, that has 
been so often pointed out to people as the home of 
Emerson. 

Hesitating, and half-tempted to turn back, we 
slowly and silently neared the house, when, much 
to our dismay, we saw Mr. Emerson walking up 
toward the town. What was to be done? Should 
we turn back, or walk by, or what should we do? 

The question was answered in the happiest way 
possible. Mr. Emerson met us, and seeing disap- 
pointment legibly written on all our faces, and 
seeing also the three autograph albums, under- 
stood our errand at a glance, and stopping, asked 
if we were on our way to his house. To this day I 
cannot tell which one of us answered him. 

Upon learning what we so earnestly desired, he 
turned at once, led the way back to his house, 
ushered us in as if we had been grand ladies 
instead of three little schoolgirls, and wrote his 
name in each of our albums. 

More than that, he pointed out several things in 
the room that were likely to interest us, and then 
said that he supposed we had heard of Miss Louisa 
Alcott, and showing us a beautiful panel of golden- 
rod and wild asters that hung between the two 
front windows, he told us that it had been painted 
and given to him by Miss Alcott’s artist sister. 

We were in his study perhaps half an hour, three 
of the happiest little girls in the world, and I often 
wonder, now that [ am older and can appreciate 
the value of time, if Emerson ever realized what a 
memory he was bestowing upon the three little 
a whem he so genially and courteously enter- 
ained. 
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THE SOFA IN GERMANY. 

Among Germans of the more comfortable class, 
who live from generation to generation in the | 
same house, every piece of furniture has its own 
history and makes its own associations. The sofa 
is given the prominent place in a room, and 
before it usually stands a round or oval table. It 
is difficult for a stranger to understand the impor- 
tance of the sofa in marking social distinctions. 


As soon as visitors arrive a certain dignified 
commotion begins. If the caller is a lady of lower 
social standing than the mistress of the house, she 
must take a chair, while the hostess sits alone 
upon the sofa; but should she be of higher degree, 
the matter would be otherwise decided. 

This decorous disturbance reaches its highest 
point when there is a tea-party of Kaffeeklatsch,— 
coffee-gossip,—for then the shhent lady with the 
grandest title must sit on the sofa, and the next in 
rank occupies the place nearest her. 

As the proudest usually arrives latest, a general 
stir is likely to take place. For ifthe Frau Doctor, 
the wife of a physician or scholar, is sitting on the 
| Sofa, she must vacate her position should a Frau 

Professor appear. The Frau Majorin, or wife of a 
| major, may be heartily enjoying the seat of honor, 
| but she must yield it without hesitation when the 
Frau Generalin arrives. The entire company will 








German sofa. 


| crises only; the sofa is a part of the entire social 


| Through the deep stillness of the awful night 


| the window. 
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rise at such « moment to do honor to the distin- | ter tend the fall term. He ‘lowed ter the boys he 


guished guest, and a general readjustment of | 
places is likely to occur. 

A neglect of such an observance would be con- 
sidered so serious a breach of etiquette that any 
one would feel justified in giving up all intercourse 
with the lady who had been guilty of it. 

Neither unmarried men nor very young women 
can expect to enjoy the privilege of sitting on a 


A young American gentleman living in Stras- 
burg was quite ignorant of these fine distinctions, 
and one day invited a German visitor to take a 
seat near the window, in order to enjoy a view of 
the Cathedral, and then, to the amazement of his 
guest, quietly seated himself on the sofa. The 
fact that he was an American, and consequently 
ignorant of German customs, was all that saved 
him from the reputation of boorishness. 

At another time, however, he committed the 
deeper offence of seating himself on the sofa 
when he was calling upon two ladies, who were 
searcely able to conceal their disapproval of such 
rudeness. 

The piece of furniture which stands next in 
honor to the sofa is the easy-chair, which is some- 
times called Sorgenstuhi, or chair of cares. If a | 
German sits down to worry, he must have a) 
comfortable seat, that so important a mood may | 
be endured with dignity. A common chair would 
not serve his purpose in the least. But the Sor- 
geustuhl is, so to speak, for domestic and personal 


framework, never to be carelessly regarded. 
- a 
For the Companion. 


MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 





heard the clamor of the ship’s great be 
A voice cried—"Twelve-o-clock and all is well!” 
Then silence, and the soleinn watching light | 
Of the white moon, on billows wild and white 
That yielded to her magical dear s 
The stormy hearts no lesser love could quell 
Slaves of her lamp, and powerless to affright. 


Ah, when across the wide, unfathomed sea 
Which no chart maps, whose depth no plummet 


nows, ; 
a dim, unconjectured shore we steer, 


To 
| Thpough tet wild night into whose depthe we flee 
Farth 


er than any wind from this world blows, 
Will ery of All Is Well our midnight cheer? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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| to’em ’fore he begun. 


could pick up the master an’ snap him "tween his 
thumb an’ finger, same’s you would a little green 
snake in the spring. 

“Well, it come commencin’ day, an’ the teacher 
called ’em ter order, an’ made a little gentle speech 
Then he up an’ asked Lem, 
bein’ he was the oldest an’ biggest, where they 
lett off in figures in the spring. 

“Lem, he got up kinder slow an’ says, ‘We were 
a-studyin’ subtraction of fractions, an’ our teacher, 
bein’ only jest a little small part of a man, we 
subtracted him outen the winder. There was 
ought an’ one ter carry, an’ I guess we'll go right 
on from there,’ an’ so sayin’ he up an’ picked up 
the schoolmaster, an’ started fur the winder. 

“Now the master hed college learnin’, an’ he fit 
scientific, an’ fore Lem knowed it he was in the 
wood-box, an’ the cover shet down. There was 
cracks enough ter keep ’im from smotherin’, an’ 
the teacher kep’ him there three hours. 

“After the scholars hed gone he opened the lid, 
un’ says he, ‘Are you sure ’twas subtraction?’ An’ 
Lem, he answered up mighty perlite an’ says, 
‘Come ter think it over, I guess ‘twas partial pay- 
mint, an’ you’ve begun all right.’ 

“An’ after that he were the stidiest boy in the 
whole school. He never boasted no more on him- 
self, Lem didn’t, an’ that teacher he were jest a 
eye-opener ter the whole town.” 


— oo — 


TRIALS OF A CORRESPONDENT. 


The “war correspondents” of the leading news- 
papers have, as a rule, made for themselves name 
and fame, and have merited their success not 
more by the force of their descriptions than by 
their courage in the face of peril and sickness. In 
“War Correspondence as a Fine Art,” Archibald 
Forbes says that Julius Cesar was the first war 
correspondent; only he did not send his “Com. 
mentaries” piecemeal from the “theatre of war,” 


| but indited them at his leisure in the following 


In 1871 Mr. Forbes, while corre. 
London Daily News, saw the 
He says: 


days of peace. 
spondent for the 
entry of the German troops into Paris. 


I had to do the best I could, without any adventi- 
tious advantages. I saw the Longchamps review, 
entered Paris with the German column, and in the 
Champs Elysées was spoken to by the Crown 
Prince of Saxony at the head of his staff. 

I immediately became a centre of interest on the 


| part of a knot of Frenchmen, who followed me 


MYSTERIOUS SHOWER. 


The author of “A Collector’s Rambles,” while 
at a hotel in Townsville, Australia, was one morn- 
ing at work skinning some ornithological speci- 
mens, mostly ducks and herons. After a while he 
glanced but at the window to look for a place to 
throw the bodies. There was a livery stable 
almost directly beneath, with a small yard at the 
back. He thought he could safely throw the bodies 
into this yard, and then, when he had finished the 
work, go down and remove them. So, wrapping a 
newspaper about the first one, he dropped it out of 
The fall was so great that the paper | 
split, and exposed the skinned and partly dissected 
body; a puzzling study for any one not a naturalist. 


Fearing some one might see it, and make me an 
object of curiosity as T sat at work at the open 
window, I closed the blinds, leaving the slats 
partly open. | 

Pretty soon one of the stable hands, a muscular | 
Englishman, came out into the yard, whistling. 
He stopped short on seeing the wreck of the heron, 
turned it over with his feet, shook his head, and 
going into the stable brought back a fork, with 
which he threw the body over the fence. 

By this time heron number two was skinned, and 
‘cautiously opening the blind, I threw it down. | 
The man could not have been far away, for he 
came out almost immediately, looked hard at the 
many windows on the side of the hotel, muttering 
to himself, and then threw the body over the fence. 

When number three was finished there was no 
one in the yard, but scarcely had the body left my 
hand when the man rushed out with a fork, and | 
catching it on the fly, turned and looked up at the | 
windows. He was so quick that he nearly caught 
me, but plainly he was still in doubt. | 

“Look ‘ere you hup there, who hever you har!” | 
he shouted, “this his gettin’ too bloomin’ rich. 
’Ow many ’ave you got of ’em? And what do you 
call the bloomin’ hanimals, anyway? I never see 
such hugly-lookin’ corpses before hin my life.” 

In great disgust, he threw the body over the 
fence, and going into the stable brought out a 
harness, which he began to wash. But every few 
moments he apostrophized the side of the hotel 


thus: 

“Aint hit about time to give hus another one?” 

“Come, I’m gettin’ lonesome down ’ere.” 

“It's ’andsome work you must be doin’ hup 
there.” 

“Don’t you want to ’ire a hable-bodied man to 
’elp you?” 

he next bird was a very large heron, and it 
occupied me so long that my talkative friend below 
must have fancied that I had finished, or perhaps 
he had forgotten me. He was still washing the 
harness, his back turned to me, when at last the 
body landed with a loud —— in the yard behind 
him. He —_—— as if electrified, glanced at the 
bundle of flesh and , and groaned : 

“That’s a disgustin’ s 
to ’eave bloody corpses all my time. 
take the job hif you’d give hit to me.” 

Soon after this an older man came out of the 
stable, pushing a cab ahead of him, upon which 
the two set to work with water and sponges. By 
this time I had finished my last bird, and watching 
my chance, when they were both looking another 
way, I threw it high in the air. As it descended, 
the paper caught the eye of the older man, and he 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, look there! Whathever is that?” 

At this the other man burst into a roar of 
laughter, and dropping his sponge, held his sides 
in a paroxysm of mirth. The older man stared 
alternately at him and at the dismembered body. 
At last he exelaimed : ; 

“Whathever is the matter? What his it?” 

His companion, scarcely able to gasp, at length 
articulated : 

“Oh, hit’s nothin’. They comes out o’ the sky. 
Hit’s been rainin’ ’em ’ere all the mornin’.” 


ght! Look a’ere, I aint paid 
{ wouldn’t 





+o — 


BEATEN. 


“You don’t want to brag too heavy "bout your 
muscles, my boys,” said Uncle ’Lisha Todd to a 
group who were testing their strength in front of 
his store. “You can’t tell nothin’ "bout what a 
man’s made of from his talk, no more’n yer can 
tell from a catamount’s haowl how much damage 
he’ll do.” The boys did not gainsay the truth of 
this assertion, and the old man continued: 

“Now Lem Cole, he was given to thinkin’ un- 
common high of Lem Cole’s strength till he learned 
himself more ag ay ol The boys dropped down 
upon the steps in happy expectancy, for they 
knew a story was coming. 

“There was a schoolmaster come here a good 
spell back to teach up there to that little red insti- 
tution of learnin’ in the holler. He were a mild, 
slim, hungry-lookin’ chap, an’ when he landed off 
from the stage-coach Lem sighted him, an’ decided 


| edition of the Daily News, which 


| when I quitted the protection of the German cor- 


don, and then promptly raised the ery of “Spy!” 

was attacked, knocked down, most of my 
clothes were torn off, a sabot split my . open, 
and men danced on me and kicked me while IT was 
being dragged by the legs toward a fountain, in 
which—such was the expressed intention—I was to 
be drowned. From this fate I was rescued by a 
picket of national guards, and presently made 
good my release. 

As soon as I was free I hurried to the place 
where I had engaged a dog-cart, with a fast horse, 
to be in readiness. It was neither « safe nor a 
ee ride through Paris to the St. Denis Gate; 
yut once outside made good time for twelve 
miles to Margency, where I could despatch a 
telegram of considerable length to London. 

That accomplished, I drove back to St. Denis in 
time to catch the regular evening train for Calain. 
Writing throughout the journey, [reached London 
the following morning, brought out a second 
was selling in the 
streets by eight, and then lay down on the floor 
of the editor’s room and went to sleep, with the 
“London Directory” for a pillow. 

When I awoke at eleven, the manager and his 
staff were standing over me in great concern, for I 
still had about me some of the evidences of the 
little unpleasantness with the gentlemen of the 
Paris pavement. 

I started back for Paris the same evening. 


see 


UNSUSPECTED TALENT. 


The following anecdote of Robert Burns was 
told to a correspondent of The Companion by some 
Scotch people who knew the poet in his youth. 
Burns was living in the town of Ayr, and though 
still young had attained more than a local reputa- 
tion as a poet. 


One day he was passing through the main street 
of the town, and saw two strangers sitting at one 
of the inn windows. With idle curiosity he stopped 
to look at them. 

Seeing him, and thinking the rustic might afford 
them some amusement while they were waiting, 
the strangers called him in and asked him to dine 
with them. Burns readily accepted the invitation 
and proved a merry, entertaining guest. 

When dinner was nearly finished, the strangers 
suggested that each should try his hand at verse- 
making, and that the one who failed to write a 
rhyme should pay forthe dinner. They felt secure 
in the challenge, believing that their rustic guest 
would pay for the meal. The rhymes were written, 
and Burns read the following: 


I, Johnny Peep, saw two sheep ; 

Two sheep saw me. 

Half a crown age will pay for their fleece, 
And I, Johnny Peep, go free. 


The strangers’ astonishment was great, and they 
both exclaimed, ‘“‘Who are you? You must be 
Robbie Burns !”’ 

And Robbie Burns did not pay for the dinner. 


ae 
TOO UATE. 


It is one of the attributes of a good teacher that 
he knows how to say things in a way to make them 
remembered. 


During my second year at the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, writes a physician in the 
New York World, I had a classmate whom it would 
not be uncharitable to call a dullard. One of the 
professors was in the habit of taking the boys 
unawares, and quizzing them. He said to this 
fellow one day: 

“How much is a dose of —?” giving the techni- 


' cal name of croton oil. 


“A teaspoonful,” was the ready reply. 

The professor made no comment, and the fellow 
soon realized that he had made a mistake. After 
a quarter of an hour he said: 

“Professor, I want to change my answer to that 
question.” 

“It’s too late, Mr. ——,”’ responded the professor, 
looking at his watch. ‘Your patient's been dead 
fourteen minutes.” 


oo 


INTO THE TRAP. 

Most of the people at the table were men, says 
Drake’s Magazine, and they were making merry 
over the subject of feminine vanity. 


At last one of the few women present felt moved 
to say a word. 

“Of course women are vain,” she remarke:l, 
“and equally, of course, men are not vain. Why,” 
she added, with a glance around the table, ‘at this 
a moment the necktie of the handsomest man 
in the room is up the back of his collar.” 

Then she smiled, for every man present had put 
his hand behind his neck. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE. 


For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S VALENTINES. 


There were ‘leven or eight, 
If 1 counted ’em straight, 

As lovely as ever you'll see; 
With posies and vines 
And mottoes and lines 

All printed on purpose for me. 


But the one mamma made, 
Put the rest in the shade, 
When the table for dinner was set; 
For a cranberry tart 
In the shape of a heart 





Is the jolliest valentine yet. 











“An’ what a tunnin’ 
us!"’ said Daisy. 

“An’ what a fellow 
with!’’ said Tom. 

“Well, you know he’s coming back,’’ said 
mamma, ‘‘as soon as he gets enough money out 
of the silver-mines to build a house, and buy 
plenty of horses and wagons, and all that." 

‘‘Hello!”’ said Tom. ‘‘Here comes papa with the 
mail. 
been over there after it.’’ 

‘“‘Here’s a letter from Uncle Tom,’ 
‘Short and sweet this time. Why, bless me! 
here isn’t money! Two hundred dollars! He 
says, ‘Here’s a valentine for sister. I don’t know 
much about poetry, but I thought two hundred 
dollars would rhyme with Chicago. Give 
love to the boys, and kiss the twinnies for me. 
Tell ’em not to forget Uncle Tom.’ Now who 
ever heard the like o’ that!” 

Mamma was crying a little bit, and laughing 


* tittle wagon he oie | for 


he was to go a-fishing 


, 


If 


some, too. ‘Just like him,’’ she said. ‘Probably 
‘twas the last cent. he had. He sold all his 
marbles once, when he was a hoy, to buy me a 


I just mentioned to him what the 
doctor said about 
eyes being curable.”’ 
“Well, how glad I 
am that you can go!" 
said papa. ‘I'll write 
to Aunt Alice this very 
day that vou're coming 
to make her a visit. 


new doll. 
my 


‘ | 
said papa. 


Mr. Brown was going to get it, and he’s 


my | 





How soon can you be ready? Not for a month? 
Make it as soon as youcan. Just think, children, 
mamma’s going to have her eyes again!” 

Then mamma hugged them all around, and 
they were so pleased that none of them knew what 
to say but Booky, who exclaimed, in his grandest 
style, ‘‘“Mamma, I congratulate you!" 

Evpora 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


<-@- - 
For the Companion. 
TWO SURPRISES. 

‘“‘Mamma, will you please direct this to Miss 
Sallie Perkins?’’ said Charlie, and he placed 
before her a large square envelope. 

He did not notice that another lay on her desk 


nearly the same in shape and size, and mamma 
she did 


was so busy not ask what sort of a 
valentine he was sending to Miss Sallie. 
Charlie was glad she didn’t. He knew his 


mamma would never approve of the ugly thing. 

He turned away, and mamma took up the other 
envelope at the same time. It contained a very 
different valentine, a lovely surprise for Charlie, 
which was surely more than he deserved just then. 

The two were almost exactly alike on the | 
outside, and it was no great wonder that mamma, 
by mistake, directed the pretty one to Sallie, and 
the other to Charlie. 

And Sallie was more surprised than she would 
have been by the ugly one, and Charlie was still 
more surprised than Sallie. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


Sometimes I’m a sweet little lad or lass, 
Sometimes I’m a dear little sparrow; 

Sometimes I’ve a heart of purest gold, 
Sometimes it is pierced by an arrow. 


Sometimes I am dropped in a hurry, ah, me! 
Sometimes I journey a distance; 

But if Lam good and sweet and brave, 
Accept me without resistance! 


2 
CONCEALED NOVEI 


The following sentences form t, the title of a 
celebrated novel, describing an old-time Valen 
tine’s day; 2d, the name of the author. The 
forming Jetters, found once only in each word, 
always occupy the same place. 

1. Try heartily each, for although idle riddles 
may amuse idlers, difficult ones form puzzling 
enigmas, resolved, therefore, hardly 

2. Since induce ed rightly, when asked lightly, 


‘ to 
extract reason, search carefully on to terminus. 


3. 
RHYMED NUMERICAL. 


1, 2, 8, 9, 10. 








For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM’S FAMILY. 


"Way Out West. 


A Wonderful Valentine. 


“My eyes seem to get worse 
and worse,’’ said mamma. 
“I can’t do anything but knit, 
hardly. Tom, dear, will you 
just see if I dropped a stitch ?”’ 

“Why, I guess one did get 
away, somehow,”’ said ‘Tom. . 
“T’ll catch it for you in no 
time. But I wish papa could 
have got the money for you 
to go and have your eyes 
cured. I could take care 
of Booky and the twinnies. 
There, mamma, there’s your 
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stitch. Now just feel of this a : 

darn. Isn't that almost real e> 

smooth ?”’ we 
“Why, that’s beautiful, 

I'm sure,” said mamma. 


‘““What a dear boy you are! 

Do you like such work ?” 
“Well, pretty well. I don’t 

quite love it. Oh, here come 
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On the ste: e oy 8 these you see 


A fast’ of ‘ae church this surely 
will be. 


i. 
When you speak of 
you see this, I believe. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Surely you all like these 
celve. 


yourself 
to re 


4. 


DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 

n th frtnth f Fbrr t 5 estmr n 
mn prts f Hrtfrdshr, ngind, fr th 
pr nd mdding clsss f chidrn t 
ssmbl tgthr nsm prt f th tn r vil 
whr th lv, whne th pred n bd t th 
hs f th chf preng f th ple, wh thrs 
wrths nd tr lvrs knts frm th 
wnds, wth whch th drn thmslvs. 
T r thr f th grie thn sict n f th 
yngst f thr nmbr, whm th deck t 
mr gl thn th rat, nd pleng hm t 
thr hd, mreh bt th tn, pifll sngng 


Gd mrr t y, Vintn. 
Cri yr Icks's d mn; 
T bir nd thr bhnd. 
Gd mrr ty, Vintn. 


Ths th rpt ndr th wnds nd th 
ppl lvng n th hss thr t pnns t th 
jvnl srndrs. 


5. 
HIDDEN NAME. 


In the following paragraph is 
hidden the name of a noted per 
sonage, part of the name in one 
sentence, and part in another: 


“Inez and I have had such fun 
up in the garret! O Agnes, aint 
it jolly to wear long dresses all 
the time? Mamma let me wear 
her cashmere gown, and Eva lent 
Inez her old black silk, and they 
trailed around beautifully!” 


6. 
oi PUZZLE. 
Effebeeareyouavearewi effoh- 
youareteaeeenteaaitch. 
Whoever reads this puzzle 


throug 








the twinnies! Daisy’s got a 
new tear in her apron.” 

‘‘Here’s us, Mamma Tom!” said Daisy. ‘We | 
was dess a-takin’ a tiny little pony-ride on the 
saw-horse. I don’t see what made it do that way. 
Can you fits it, Mamma Tom ?”’ 

“T'll try,” said Mamma Tom. ‘Take it off. 
But you must be sure to put a saddle on your 
pony next time. That old bag is a good saddle, 
you know.”’ 

‘“‘Hello!’’ said Booky. ‘Isn’t this Valentine’s 
day? Here’sa valentine picture on the Children’s 
Page.” 

“Yes, so ’tis,’’ said mamma. 

‘‘What’s ballentimes ?’’ said Dolly. 

“Why, it’s what you write to the one you love 
best,” said mamma. ‘Don’t you remember the 
valentines Cousin Johnny sent you and Daisy 
from Chicago last year ?”’ 

“Well,” said Daisy, “if you write ballentimes 
to the ones you love best, why, I want to write a 
hallentime to Uncle Tom. I want to write some 





pretties ‘round the edge, and some sweet little 
posies all over it. For Uncle Tom’s dess "plen- 
did!” 


“Oh, I wish he didn’t have went away !”’ sighed | 
Dolly. 


“But then, Dorothy, 


you wouldn’t have got 


that nice letter from him, you know,” said | 
Booky. | 
‘Well, 1’d rather he didn’t have went!” she | 
insisted. ‘But let’s all dess write him some 
hallentimes.”” | 


“All right,”’ said mamma; “that’s a real nice 
plan,” and she felt her way to the trunk, and 
took out pencils and paper. 

Tom had sewed up the hole in Daisy’s apron, 
With rather long stitches, of course, but Daisy 
didn’t mind that. He helped her put it on, and 
then they all sat down to write “‘ballentimes.”’ 

“It does seem too bad to have Uncle Tom | 
away,” said Booky. ‘He used to tell the most | 
remarkable stories.” 


| and Elsie’s door-bell, 


For the Companion. 
YOUR VALENTINE. 


I couldn’t buy a valentine 
With the penny in my purse, 
‘But I found a pretty picture-card 
And I made a little verse; 
I put your name upon it, 
And when all was neatly done, 
I rang and rang your door-bell 
And, oh my! how I did run. 


oo 
For the Companion. 


VALENTINES. 


It was a very, very rainy day. Elsie had ten 

valentines to send, and Harry had ten, but it was 
so damp and cold out-of-doors, and there were 
two such croupy coughs indoors, that John had 
to go around the neighborhood and ring the door- 
bells before he went to school; but there was no 
brother John in the other houses to ring Harry’s 
and after Harry had sent 
one to Elsie and Elsie bad sent one to Harry, 
they were as sober as two owls. Nellie Bly came 
into the sitting-room to get her thimble, and 
found them watching the clouds. 
‘Dear me!”’ she said. ‘It rains and it pours, 
it rains and it pours, it rains and it pours, it rains 
and it pours! I don’t believe you can say that 
very fast for a minute.” 

The children wheeled around in front of the 
clock, and before it was three-quarters of a 
minute they were saying, ‘It roars and it rains,’ 
and laughing till Nellie Bly laughed, too. 

That was just what she wanted. ‘Now go to 
playing,’’ she said, ‘“‘and we shall see what we 
shall see.’’ ‘Then they laughed again, and Nellie 
Bly went into the next room with her sewing. 

She left the door open, and could hear the little | 


| brother and sister talking away like two magpies. 


|rest of the family 


Harry began at once to get up a very wonderful 
show in which a hippopotamus was going to 
dance on a tub, and Elsie seemed to be very busy 
taking care of Samantha, her big rag-doll, who 
was ill with the “catching typhoid fever.” 

Nellie Bly put away her work, and took up her 
pen, and quietly left the room. 


By and by she called, ‘“‘There’s the bell, 
children !”’ 
Down jumped the hippopotamus, who was 


balancing on one foot—and poor Samantha, who 
was in the very midst of a hard chill, went head- 
first into the cradle. The children flew to the 
front door, and on the piazza there were two 
valentines, one addressed to Harry Greene, and 
one to Elsie Greene. 

This was Harry’s: 
The daintiest hippopotamus that ever I have seen 
Is one that dances nimbly, named Harry Norman 

Greene. 

And if he smiles upon me I shall take it for a sign 
To choose a hippopotamus when I want a valentine. 


This was Elsie’s: 
When rain is falling from cloudy skies 
I look for sunshine in Elsie’s eyes; 


A stormy day is both fair and fine 
When I see the sweet face of my valentine. 


+e - 


A LITTLE boy went to his mother one day and 
said, ‘‘Mamma, I want to ask you a question. 
Will you answer me the truth,mamma?’’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, dear, what is it?’’ ‘“You are sure, mamma, 
you will tell me the truth?’ “Why, of course. 
What does my little boy want to know?’ Then 
the little boy looked up with his great brown eyes, 
and said, ‘‘Mamma, won't you tell me whether | 
am really your own child?’’ ‘Why, to be sure, 
you are mamma’s own dear little son. Why do 
you think otherwise?’ ‘Well, mamma, all the 

have curly hair and are 
Democrats, and my hair is so straight and I am 
a Republican.” 





h 
Will see ths it valentines are due. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a nosegay of roses and carnations and 
lilies like “rye anc Indian” griddle-cakes? Because 
it is composed of different kinds of flowers (flours). 

How far is a bee from you? There are eighteen 
letters between a b and u. 

What letters of the alphabet have always made 
fun? F,u,n, of course. 

What kind of a stick is never found more than 
three feet long? A yard-stick. 

Why is the strength of a poor blacksmith like 
the penny that he drops into the contribution-box ? 
Because it is his might (mite 

In what tent do some people live during the 
greater part of their lives’ In discontent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Seal, skin—Seal-skin. 


2. FACT 8&8 
HEAVY 
Oo U NCE 
oR DER 
MtiILetL 8 
BREAD 
c OME 8 
GRAVE 
watts 
Central row of letters—Candlemas. 
3. Lear, Fear, Rear, Dear, Tear, Near, Near, 
| Year, Sear, Near—Alfred Tennyson. 
4. 8 
T 
A 
Ss R E 
A T 
Cc t R 
« E FE 
A T N M w 
E o 
M R H 
A 8 
P N F b 
I L 
I I 8 T 
L I 
A 
T 
5. 1. All(e)y. 2. Fan. 3. Polly. 4. Carry. 5. 
Maisy (mazy). 6. Kitty. 7. Em. 8. Daisy. 9%. 


Caddy. 10. Jenny. 

6. Elizabeth Prentiss. J “Fred, Maria and Me.” 
2. “Aunt Jane’s Hero.” 3. “Stepping Heaven- 
ward.” 4. “The Home at Greylock 




















JAGUAR. 


A 


The howling of jaguars in some parts of the 
American forests is a wild and _ terrible 
chorus, and one which might well alarm the timid. 
One traveller, the author of “Travels and Adven- 
tures of an Orchid Hunter,” says that after being 
thus disturbed for many nights, he determined to 
rid himself of one, at least, of the unwelcome 
visitors. Only two natives in the settlement, a 
small collection of huts on the San Domingo, were 
available for helping in a jaguar hunt, but there 
were plenty of dogs. He says: 

We started while it was quite dark, and arrived 
on the edge of the lake where we expected to find 
our game just as the first streaks of dawn were 
appearing. It was evident by the behavior of the 
dogs that the eevee had been prowling about, 
but we were obliged to wait for more light. | 

Soon the deep foot-prints in the cand indicated | 
the direction we should take, and half a mile of 

careful tracking round the edge of the lake brought 
us in sight of the jegui ar. 

Then we dodged in among the bushes, keeping 
ourselves and the dogs as much under cover as 
possible until, by making a short cut, we came 
down on the beautiful animal, at a distance of | 
twenty yards. It eyed us curiously for a moment, 
and then went off with a peculiar motion like the = 


HUNTING 


South 








action of a horse trotting. 

The dogs were at once in full cry, and the jaguar 
made straight for the deep woods. It had not 
gone far, however, before the dogs were upon it; 
whereupon it turned on its haunches and prepared 
to fight. It was impossible for us to do anythin 
but keep at a safe distance to avoid the infuriatec 
animal, which repeatedly sprang at us, and it was 
difficult to shoot for fear of hitting the dogs. 

After ten minutes of desperate fighting the 
aguar made a bound for the nearest tree, and then 
i aimed a ball at its heart, but only succeeded in 
breaking its shoulder. This brought it again to 
the ground, and, mad with pain, it made a desperate 
spring at one of the natives and bore him at once 
to the earth. | 

It was a critical moment for us, and had the 
jaguar been still unwounded, it would probably 
1ave been the death of the native. While the mad 
beast was doing its best to clutch the prostrate 
Indian, I aimed a ball which struck the brain, and 
the sleek, beautiful animal rolled over motionless. 
It was a fine specimen, measuring seven feet six 
inches from the nose to the tip of the tail. 


++ 
SHARP DOG. 


News has been trying its hand at 


The 


The Savannah 
a big story, and has succeeded fairly well. 
story in question concerns a wonderful dog. Its 
name, we are told, was Ananias, but that is 
probably a printer’s error. If any dependence is 
to be placed upon internal evidence, it could hardly 
have been the deg which bore that dishonorable 
appellation. 


The owner of the dog was an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and pretty soon discovered that his young 
pointer was one of athousand. His special gift— 
the dog’s, that is—was the hunting of partstiiges, 
which he could scent at a truly amazing distance. 
The very word partridge threw him into excite- 
ment, 80 keen was his enjoyment of the ¢hase. 

One day his owner drove to a neighboring town 
and took the dog along. On the main street, the 
pointer, who was running on ahead, suddenly came 
toa dead point in the middle of the road. It was 
clear that there could be no covey of partridges— 
the Southern partridge is the Northern quail—in 
such a place, and the man was entirely at a loss 
how to explain the curious proceeding. | 

He got out of his wagon, stepped forward, and 
gave the dog the word to “go on.” Slowly and 
steadily the dog advanced across the street and 
charged in front of a shop. Then his behavior 
_ explained. There, over the door, was this 
sign: 


C. PARTRIDGE, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


STRANGE SELECTION. 

It is an easy and very profitable business to 
smuggle rifles into Morocco. A weapon may be 
bought in Gibraltar for ten dollars and sold in the 
interior for five or six times that sum. Smugglers 
are continually running over in feluccas and 
beaching these arms somewhere between Cape 
Spartel and Tangier, and curious are the devices 
by which they accomplish their transport. 


One smuggler told a traveller that he ran his 
cargo into Tangier Bay after dark, and unloaded 
the rifles on the beach, not a quarter of a mile 
from the custom-house. 

“Who assists you 
traveller. | 

7 generally employ the porters of the custom. | 
house,” was the innocent reply. 

Then, noting the surprise and amusement of his | 
hearer, he added: 

“They are more skilled in unloading than other | 
laborers.” 

It had evidently neither occurred to him nor to | 
the porters that they might betray him. 





in unloading?” asked the 


<-o-—— 
MEMBER. } 


What an experience it was, learning to write! | 
And how many of us amiably and unconsciously | 
made faces over it! For after we had learned 
where to place each finger, and how to move the | 
pen, and how to hold the wrist, there was an | 
unruly member that insisted upon helping us 
shape each letter. 

Little Girl—Please ma’am, Johnny 
makin’ mistakes in his writing lesson. 

Teacher—How do you know? 

Little Girl—There's eres « capital S’s in the copy | 
to-day, and he’s makin’ L’ | 

Teacher—Y ou c: an’t see his pen. 

Little Girl—No’m, but I can see his tongue.— 
Good News. 


UNRULY 


Smart is | 


+o 
CYNICAL. 
“Good!” said Mr. Caustick, at the breakfast- 
table, to Mrs. Caustick. “Senator Sypher is dead, 
and his obituary is in this paper.” 
“But why do you call it ‘good’ ?” 


~“Because now we stand some chance of learning | 
why they ever elected him to the Senate!” | 


‘LOOK FOR A BARCAIN 


THE YOUTHS 
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The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. { Adv, 
aii = 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 




















best is Graham’s 
f° Circular free. 


HORTHAND-::° 


A. J, Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N 


St 











G rT TAR R is taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJ Teck 
struments FREE. 
ay at 
aes & CO., 842 Broadway, N.¥. 
TRRUneoeee for 








music, 6c. Satisfaction given or money 
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COMPANI ION. 
ARKE,85 E,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
Any man, woman, 

boy or ax A can 

selling our Popular Music. Send four cents 
stage for five complete full sized samples of the 
ery Latest Popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 

seaeke, Bet i Send 
= zoduce our 

k of Mus: ue 
we e will send id, 

i 70 pieces ful 
sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
quadrilles, ete., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
COMRADE 


Cireular and cata. of in- 
cy or haps LY 
Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
mts wanted. 
Musio NOVELTY Co. ‘Detroit, Mich 
mail, ee ~ 
etc., for 20¢. S and 100 songs, words and 


ATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street. ‘Boston, Mass. 














in our advertisement in THE COMPANION next week. 
MAHLER BROsS., 501, 503 Sixth AVOr, N. Y. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 
400 Columbus landed. Now comes the 
World’s Fair. We mail an artistic medal 
YEARS of pure aluminum, a souvenir of both, 
for 2% cts.; or, 5 for $1. Agents wanted, 
AGO SOUVENIR MEDAL CO., Geneva, N.Y. 
MPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
STA 2 of G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢. New 64p. "Price 
List free. fonts: vantee at 50 percent. com. 
STANDARD Po O., 925 La Salle St., St. 
uis, Mo, Old oe F Cont Stamps bought. 
STAMPS CHEA 100 var., 7¢.; 300 var., $1; 9c. U.S., 
. _ purple, 40c., use how, $1.25 25; 
War Dept.,8 var., ete .; set, 11 var., “new, $1.50; 
dor set, 7 var., new, 9c.; 11 var., new. Be ents ho -7 
to sell sheets at 50 per cent. pa tat l ighest_ cash 
for collections. Harvard Stamp Co., N. Cambridge, Mass. 
= 500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
105 rare var. and nice Album. le. ; 
15 unused, 10¢. ; 10 , 10¢.; 15 
sia,l0ec. 
list, éte., free. Lar ge stock, low 
wanted for sheets. F.P. Vincent, 


25 
? 12 So. American, ide. New illustrated 
Agents 


rices. 
‘hatham 























“CHATTANDOG 3A SES.ct= CHICKAMAUGA 


= Be aerith the the Gition Army. Each 00K Uo. cloth $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. Order of STAR B 202 Broad: 
way, New York, or through Bookecll 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
ielible Ink, ink Pad and Tweesers. Put up in 
lirections for use. Sa-isfaction . 
Marker, oats etc. Sets names in 1 minute, 
ints 500 ecards an Sent postpaid 15¢;2 ~ ee Cat. free. 
i. ILANGRRSOLL & & BRO.65Cortland 


FL U N & for young : and old in our new 








ame, 

t thing out. Builc —! 

own Ietenie Fair. While you are 
earning how, it keeps you guessing. 


You'll enjoy steel your friends try it. Order at once. 
Only 25 cents. Agents wante particulars free. 
DE LACEY & CO., 299 MARKET 81T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Agents and Boys 


Sona 10c. for sample package and terms 
Agents for the sale of these buttons, 
No needle needed to cag them on, and 
they sell to everybody like hot cakes. 
Big money, made selling them, Try 
them Ingram, Holyoke, Maan 


CROUP REMEDY. 














The only poeticine ws: that will cure Mem- 
branous_ Croup. fotnn's practice = By | 
years it has - Ry fa 
of Croup. Trial gover by mail, oon \ Bow, x, 
50c. DR. BELDEN PRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 

G& Buys 110 LETTERSFiGuRES &C 

45 print Cards, Linen, «c. 

7, ‘Pen and peneil stamp, any Juno Self-inker, 

on gee pe hanes ne On, 25 cts. 
Try it. (or 
RUBBER STAMP Corn H 1, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk and thread; Silk 
Satin, Cotton and Woollen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh. 
Umbrellas, ete., all —— aa apie yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve mps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address 8 ANE an con Providence, R. L 








stamped 


on the toe of a stocking is a guar- 
anteo of = EXCELLENCE. 


- Free Heat, 


The PATENT FALLS HEATER § 
suspended over the lamp 
that lights your room 
will increase and distribute 
the heated air in such a 

that di sized 
rooms are heated in the ¢ 
coldest weather. A very ¢ 
pleasant heat—no odor. ( 
The many thousands we ( 
have sold to our home { 
customers have always { 
given satisfaction. We 
can therefore highly rec-§ 
ommend it. 


IT IS A WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


Price $1.50. 


Express charges prepaid to any Express Office { | 
in the United States. 


{ 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. § 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


THe Most NOovrisHina. 
THE Most PALaTAre. 
THE Easiest Digestep. 
THE QUICKEST 
Cooke. 
GROCERS 











































FREELY 
MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRESSEs, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


i! ome 61 5th Ave., 
iwew rw a ¥-B.0 E. Office, 
A t 
Philadelphia Ottice, —~ 633 

1 St. Wes tern Office 
‘aor v abash Ave., Chicago. 
No one oan 1 
aterm Pe pant F, Mas te y > 
horized by us. Unser 
imitators should be avoi _* a 



















bn LATEST AND BEST 
| @u% k Self-Heating, or Toilet 
binet in place of Heater. No 
bath anne 5 roqninga. Ornamental, 
ex 8 », Com » P - 
tical. Desirablefor etter * Fees 
city or town. Send two- 7 
cent stamp for catalogue. q$ 


THE LY 
FOLDING BATH-TUB CO., 
176 So. Canal St., Chicago. 










MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 


Bubier’s Popular Electrician 


An illustrated monthly jou 
the amateur, experimenter — | Public, 


VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK”’ 





= 
ofELECTKICITY. By Edw. Trevert. “aE 
Illustrations. es. All about 

Electric Bells, Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, eae’ 

Post-paid Book and Paper for 35 cents. 

BUBIER PUB. CU., LYNN, MASS, 


FDI S0 ne 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
Edison Building, Masonic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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4c. e 4 
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ris cacy earned ¢ 
is easily earned gz, 








Age 
Wi. WALLACE, 1625 Bt. 
YOuR 
PAINT "crs 
WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pureand clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /as/ four or fee 
times longer. y use: for any iron wor for 
circulars. Jos. Drxon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








Wear Only 






worn them. Beware of Imitations, 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, ‘Mich. 
if your dealer hasn’t them, write the makers. 











OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ experience in ha tepting skin 
diseases. At all Druggists’ or by Mail. 








A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


| JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


Garfic eld Tea sz caer 


ari iert Gausum tna! 9 W. aot 8, Doctors 


“Cures Sick Headache 





| help me. 
| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


}\ Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 













nomical costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
—— TRADE MARK. 


WACatd 


REVERSIBLE 
poe &CUFFS.—— 


22. 9e® 












Nr ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL. MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 

A grt gl and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX 

Address, rind size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 








TOILET SOAP 
EFFECTIVE — PURE— 


DELICATE — FRAGRANT 


The Majority 


Of so-called cough-cures do little more than impair 
the digestive functions and create bile. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, on the contrary, while it cures the 
cough, does not interfere with the functions of 
either stomach or liver. No other medicine is so 
safe and efficacious in diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

“Four years ago I took a severe cold, which 
was followed by a terrible cough. I was very 
sick, and confined to my bed about four months. I 
employed a physician most of the time, who finally 
said I was in consumption, and that he could not 
One of my neighbors advised me to try 
I did so, and before I 
had finished taking the first bottle was able to sit 
up all the time, and to go out. By the time I had 
finished the bottle I was well, and have remained 
80 ever since.”—L. D. Bixby, Bartonsville, Vt. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








}“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





BEECHAMG 
B PILLS “i 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


BILIOUS ‘and i d NERVOUS 
Such as Sick + pe 7 Sl 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 








Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York t, 365 Canal St. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 





for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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INTELLIGENT HORSES. 


The author of “Road, Track and Stable” has 
sung the praises of the Morgan roadster as an 
animal of fine gait and remarkable intelligence. 
lwo anecdotes he culls from the tales of country 
doctors, men who have all the chance in the world 
of becoming the intimate acquaintances of their 
trusty nags. 

One very dark night a doctor was driving along 
at a fast trot on a level road, when he heard a 
wagon approaching at a rapid pace from the 
opposite direction. He could see nothing, but as 
his lights were burning brightly, and the highway 
was.a broad one, he was not alarmed. Suddenly, 
however, his horse made a violent jump to the 
left, and crossed the road just in time to let the 
approaching team, driven, as it appeared, by a 
drunken man, dash by in the track which the 
doctor’s buggy had that instant left. 

The intelligent creature had waited till the last 
minute, thinking that the vehicle would keep 
the right, and then, when she knew a collision to 
be inevitable, had sprung out of the path of danger. 

Another pena J ——— says that he was 
driving, late one dark night, over a strange road. 
A violent rain had been falling, and the highway 
was badly washed. Presently his horse, a Vermont 
Morgan, made a leap, and crashed through what 
seemed to be the upper branches of a tree, takin; 
the gig with him. alf a mile farther on he made 
another jump; there came a crash and shiver, the 
gig reeled over another tree, poised for a moment 
on one wheel, and righted itself as the horse 
resumed his trot. 

By this time the doctor knew he must be near a 
river with high banks, for he could hear the water 
roaring on the rocks below. Now the horse came 
to a dead stop, and refused to cross the bridge. 
The doctor urged him forward, and he took a few 
steps, only to move back in his tracks. 
twice repeated. Finally, vexed at such unusual 
obstinacy, the doctor struck him with the whip. 
The horse squealed with disgust, shook his head, 
advanced as before and backed again. 

Now, at last, the doctor alighted and went forward 
to reconnoitre. This was what he saw: The floor- 
ing of the bridge had been completely swept away 
by the flood. Nothing was left but the sleepers 
running from bank to bank, and it was on one of 


This was | 








these that the horse had walked out as far as he | 


could with safety to the gig and its occupant. 

The obstructions which the roadster had jumped 
were brush fences = up to stop travel on the 
highway until the bridge could be repaired. 


+Ooe 


A PLEA FOR YAWNING. 


According to popular prejudice, yawning in| 


good society is an improper sign of weariness; 
but according to the teachings of physiology, it is 
a long-drawn, forcible inspiration followed by a 
shorter respiration. Doctor Naegeli terms it one 
of nature’s remedies, and thus speaks of it: 


In yawning, not only the muscles which move 
the lower jaw are used, but also the breathing 
muscles of the chest. In the deepest inspiration 
the chest remains extended for a short time, the 
eyes are almost or entirely closed, the ears some- 
what raised, the nostrils dilated. Inside the mouth 
the tongue becomes round and arched, the palate 
stiMy stretched, and the uvula is raised, almost 
entirely closing the space between the nose and 
throat. 

At the beginning of the inspiration a crackin 
noise is heard in the ears, a proof that the duct 
leading to the hearing also succumbs to this 
stretching. 

Although a person who is yawning does not 
present a very charming appearance his own 
sensations are agreeable; for the stretching of the 
muscles causes a feeling of comfort. It acts like 


massage, and is the most natural gymnastics for 


the lungs. 





Doctor Naegeli advises people not to concern | 


themselves with squeamish politeness, but every 
morning and evening, and as often as possible at 
other times, to exercise the lungs and all the 
muscles of respiration by yawning and stretching, 
as many chronic lung troubles may thus be pre- 
vented or cured. 

In cases of nasal catarrh, inflammation of the 
palate, sore throat and ear-ache, Doctor Naegeli 
orders the patient as often as possible each day to 
yawn from six to ten times successively, and 
immediately afterward to swallow. The result 
will be surprising. 

_ If one looks upon yawning as a natural massage 
for certain organs, he will reach a satisfactory 
explanation of its curative properties. 


* 
> 





HINT TO THE SPEAKER. 


Doctor. Hildreth, in his “Memoirs of the Early 
Settlers of Ohio,” devotes a chapter to Abraham 
Whipple, of Rhode Island. He was born in 1733, 
and was one of the first to take a hand in the 
Revolutionary War. In 1786 he was elected a 
representative to the legislature from the town of 
Cranston. . 


The advocates of the paper-money system were 
then in power, and had chosen Othniel Gorton, a 
clumsy old man, for Speaker. 

Gorton was in the habit of keeping a large quid 
of tobaceo in one side of his mouth, which pressed 
out one of his cheeks. Most of the debaters were 
on the opposite side of the hall from that on which 
Commodore Whipple sat, and the speaker’s face 
Was commonly turned that way. 

Once in the course of the debate Whipple had 
cogitated a speech, which he waited for an oppor- 
tunity to deliver. At last, out of patience, he rose 
and called, “Mr. Speaker!” The Speaker, whose 
face was turned the other way, did not hear him. 
He raised his voice to its utmost, “Mr. Speaker!” 

Gorton started, and turning to the commodore, 
said, “I hear you.” Thereupon Whipple began: 

“I wish, Mr. Speaker, you would shift your quid 
of tobacco from your starboard to your larboard 
Jaw, that it might give your head a cant this way, 
so that you could sometimes hear something from 
this side of the house.” 

Then he went on with his speech. 


~ 
> 





NO DOUBT OF IT. 


If you have a philosophical question to ask, go 
to a philosopher, not to a cynic. 


“Do you believe in the transmigration of souls?” 
said a man to his friend. 

“What is that?” 

“Why, for instance, that this cow has had a 
prior existence in another form—perhaps been a 
heing like myself.” 


“Oh, no doubt the cow has been a calf.” —Judy. 





The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[{ Adv. 


iipiaeminipiamemneghith 
A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 








AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
oES > APPETIZING, 
= TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cts. in 
stamps and a miniature 
jar will be mailed to any 
address. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point 
in the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, O. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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| XI SECTIONAL PLATING 
| ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
FOR GENERAL USE 


\\ 1847. 
| pecens DRE *@ 
| “SPOONS AnD FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wee:. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERC. 
Tf you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BriTANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 















EEDS 


© WARRANTED. O 


Best in the World. 


By mail, postage paid, 
ik Lecemt a package and up. 
\ Grand lot of EXTRAS given 
with every order. Prettiest 
RN and only FREE Catalogue in 
the world with pictures of 
=all varieties. Send yours 
and neighbors’ address. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
ORD, - ILLINO!s. 



















AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
cil. x per week, 
CRASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


Ink Erasing Pen Agents making $5 


MONROE 





Two Score Years 


in business ought to count for something—guarantee experience; 


integrity; vesudts—make us a 
Life— 
Vigor — 
Hardiness — 
Fruitfulness — 


cardinal 


desirable firm to trade with. 


me for Seeds, Roses, 
virtues of Plants, Trees. 


are always to be found in the products of our 900 Acres, 28 Greenhouses, 


Our beautiful 150-page catalogue illus 


trates and describes many novelties and 


new varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 


It’s sent free to prospective planters. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 





A delightful 
toilet article for 
a well skin and a 
marvellous and harm- 
less healer for a sick one. 


for sale by all druggists, 50 and 2 5 
cent bottles. 

Small size by mail, 35¢. Sample by mail, 10¢. 

C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 


SS 


Free. 


Beautiful Solid Silver Souvenir (Spoon) of Salem, the old 
Witch City, Free to any one who will form a Witch Cream Club. 


Quiets Irritation, 
Special value for 
shavers and baby. 


=_ ta 





Drop a postal for particulars. 
C. H. & J.. PRICE, Salem, Mass. 
















Feeds the Skin, 
Heals Chaps, 


Smooths roughness, 
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The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing in the world| 
of medicine has been| 
so successful in dtis-| 
eases that are most\ 
menacing to life. Phy-| 
sicians everywhere| 


pre scribe tt. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Sil0 This Wonderful 
“EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WOR 

is a perfect success. 
It has proved 
earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tors, very smooth, of 
nd 
ly 





















exrpellent quality a 
ree from rot. M&M 






paste set in garden 
lastof May produced 
* fulisize ripe tomatoes 
‘a July 2nd. I want a 
a at record for it in 









rson growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 

6125 






———— for 
———— << . Beware ofim- 
itations. __1 own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE is all head and sure 
' to head, very uniform, 
of large size, tirm and fine in texture, excellent quality 
and a good keeper. 1 will pay #106 for heaviest head 
wn from my seed in 1893, and 850 for next heaviest. 
ingle heads have weighed over 60 pounds. 
ANT SILVER QUEEN ONION s20:2>224 
handsome, 
single specimens under Sworn testimony have weighed 
over 51 They are of mildand delicate flavor, iw 
saey, ripen early, flesh white and handsome. f will 
pay & 60 for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 
and 850 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANS has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy over offered. I offer 
$500 to a person growinga Blossom measuring 4% in. 
in diameter, and 8300 for ia _ blossom grown, $100 for 
second, 850 for third, 650 for fourth, 660 for fifth and 850 
for sixth. Full particulars of all — in catalogue. 
is fullof bargains. #8900 is 
offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and #500 for largest club 
orders. $1.00 customers get 50 cents extra FREE. 
MY OFFER I will send 2 packet each of Earliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
a m Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Cata- 



























y 28 cen Every person sending 
ver PN. or M.O. for abovo collection will receive Free 
@ pavket Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
I offer $500 for a 4 lb. tomato gro : from this seed. If 
two persons send for two collections together each will 
receivo ‘ree a packet W onder of theW orld Beans, stalks 
2 as broom handle and pods orc 18 in. long. It 


a 
£3 pertect wonder F. B. MILLS. Roro Hill. Ne Yo 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


The skin ought to be clear ; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 












| people use it. 





Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send gc for postage on 100 beautiful samples 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and Economy in 
Home Decorations,’’ will be sent FREE. 

Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢. 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. 
Good Gold Paper, gc to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 

ALFRED PEATS, Walt Paper [lerchant, 


136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 W. Thirteenth St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the 
additional 
given 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office fe do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
une send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


SICK HEADACHE. 


Attacks of sick headache could often be avoided 
if the cause of them were known. In many in- 
stances the cause is a disordered condition of the 
stomach. In such cases there is often a regular 
recurrence of the attacks, the person in the mean- 
time feeling perfectly free from the complaint. 

Here it will often be found that by some error 
of diet the patient is gradually accumulating in 
his system some noxious substances, which it 
takes a special effort of nature to throw off. Then 
the whole internal machinery refuses to do its 


ordinary work. The stomach, the intestines, the | 


liver and other organs which produce the digestive 
juices almost entirely cease their regular task of 
rendering the food taken into the mouth fit for 
absorption into the system at large. 

Sometimes habitual overeating will produce 
this result. 
active may continue to eat his usual amount of 
food after exchanging his occupation for some 
more sedentary one. In either case the result is 
the same; the overburdened organs become par- 
tially paralyzed, the undigested food acts as an 
irritant, and headache and general disorder in the 
digestive tract prevail. 

A person who has no symptoms of stomach 
disorder, or who has been taught by his physician 
to avoid indiscretions which formerly resulted in 
trouble, and who still has regularly recurrent 
attacks of sick headache, must look to some other 
than these, the most common causes of such 
attacks. 

One not uncommon cause of sick headache is 
irregularity of the cornea, or some other eye 
derangement. The skilful oculist will be able to 
detect any such irregularity, and to judge whether 
or not it is sufficient to cause the trouble. 

A curious case of sick headache was lately 
reported, in which the cause was found to be the 
absorption of a certain proportion of lead which 
was contained in a kind of “composition” hat- 
band. 
by an entire cessation of the symptoms. 

Sick headache is very apt to occur in school- 
children from leaning forward over books, from 
imperfect digestion, or from too little exercise in 
the open air, and not unfrequently from a combi- 
nation of these unhygienic conditions. A child 
who suffers from sick headaches should be prompt- 
ly relieved from sach unwholesome influences. 


——_@————_ 
For the Companion. 


THE GREASED POLE IN ITALY. 


Not far from Rome is a little seaport town called 


aper. All | 
ages over eight—which is the number | 
for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


It is | 


Or a person who has been,constantly | 


A change to a leather band was followed | 





the flag, jump with it into the water and swim 
back to the boat—not so easy a thing to do, as the 
boys well know. 

Trial after trial is made. Some of the boys fall 
| off into the water after only two or three steps, 
| others almost reach the end of the pole before 
| losing their balance. They drop into the wateras 
| unconcernedly as though that were their natural 
| element, swim dog-fashion around to the stern of 
| the boat, climb to their places, and before their 
| turn comes again both hair and scanty clothing are 
| dried in the warm sun. 
| By the time each boy has had three trials the 
grease on the pole has worn thin, so that a small, 
slight fellow who now makes the attempt, and 
upon whose face determination is pictured, seems 
to have reasonable hopes of success. Very cau- 
| tiously he steps, placing one foot securely before 
| lifting the other; thus he progresses slowly until 
the flag is almost within his grasp, when unfortu- 
nately he slips and falls. 

Bound not to lose the prize so nearly won, how- 
ever, he makes a desperate movement, and catches 
the fluttering flag with his teeth before he reaches 
the water. The stick breaks, but triumph is his. 
| The whole performance presents a most realistic 
| tableau, full of novelty and local color. 


serve as a background for the forty dark-haired, 
dark-skinned, serious boys, most of them dripping 
from their recent plunge, while the green hills 
| form the frame; and the warm, transparent atmos- 
phere adds more impressionistic effects to the 
whole picture than even the cleverest artist of the 
open-air school can ever hope to attain by means 
of his brush. F. C. R. 


AN AFRICAN LION. 


The author of “Five Years’ Hunting in Africa” 
says that the lion is never so much to be dreaded 
as when his partner has small young ones. Then 
he knows no fear, and in the coolest and most 
intrepid manner will face a thousand men. A 
remarkable instance of this kind came under the 
author’s own observation. 


One day when elephant-hunting in the “Basel. 
eka” territory, accompanied by two hundred and 
fifty men, | was astonished suddenly to behold a 
majestic lion slowly and steadily advancing toward 
us, with a dignified step and undaunted bearing. 
Lashing his tail from side to side and growlin 
haughtily, he fixed his terrible eyes upon us, anc 
displayed a store of ivory well calculated to 
inspire terror among the timid natives. 

A headlong flight of the two hundred and fifty 
men was the immediate result, and in the confu- 
sion of the moment four couples of my dogs were 
allowed to escape. These instantly faced the lion, 
who, finding that yf his bold bearing he had put 
his enemies to flight, now became solicitous for 
the safety of his little family, wit 
lioness was retreating in the background. 

Facing about, he followed them with an inde- 
| pendent step, growling fiercely at the dogs, which 

trotted along on either side of him. 

As my natives had all deserted me, I considered 
it unwise to interfere with his departure, and 
calling back the dogs, saw the last of this king of 
the forest without regret. 





JUST THERE. 

Five-year-old Nell was “playing cars” with some 
of the chairs in the nursery, when a visitor came 
in, and unfortunately selected one of the cars 
| belonging to the imaginary “train,” and drew it 
out of the line. 


Nell was disturbed. She surveyed the friend of 
the family for a moment in silence, and then said: 

“Did you know, Miss Reed, this is a train of 
steam.-cars?”’ 

“Ah, is it, indeed?” inquired the obtuse visitor. 
“Very well, I should like to take a ride.” 

This reply seemed not to be wholly satisfactory. 
The other chairs in the room were comfortable for 
visitors, Nell knew, but they didn’t match her 
“train.” Presently she stood beside the caller 
again, with her little hands folded before her. 

“Miss Reed,” she asked, hesitatingly, “where 
did you want to get off?” 

“Oh, at New York,” said the lady, with a smile. 

“Well,” said Nell in her sweetest tone, “this is 
New York where I’m stopping now.” 

And ae that delicate hint was acted 
upon, much to Nell’s satisfaction. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


If a scholar has little money for books, he should 
expend it mostly for works of reference, and so 
get a daily return for his outgo. So seems to 
have thought a young man of whom an exchange 
tells a story. 


The agent for a new encyclopedia called upon 
the aforesaid pee een, and began to set forth 
the great merits of the work. 

“No,” said the young man, “I don’t need it. I 
have an encyclopedia already.” 

“Which one is it?” inquired the canvasser. 

The room man could nat remember. Neither 
could he tell who published it; but it was a fine 

work, in many large volumes. 
| “Do you ever use them?” asked the agent. 

“Certainly—almost every day.” 

“In what line?” 

“Oh, I press my trousers with them. 
splendid for that.” 








They are 


HE MADE ALLOWANCE. 


Santo Stefano, where every year St. Stephen’s day, | 


the third of August, is celebrated with great honor. 
One feature of the ceremonies is particularly pict- 
uresque and quaint. 

A ship, a greased pole about forty feet long, and 
thirty or forty boys ranging from six to sixteen 
years of age are all that is required for this amus- 
ing performance. The pole is not, placed erect, 
but is fastened securely to the side of the boat and 
projects out over the water. Almost at the end of 
the pole a hole is bored and a small Italian flag, 
green, white and red, is placed in it. 


The boys, naked to the waist and so browned by 


exposure that it is difficult to tell where their skins 
leave off and their linen trousers begin, stand 
around with folded arms waiting their turn, while 
an umpire sees that all is fair, and that each comes 
in for his share of trials. 

There are no cries of “bravo,” no outward 
enthusiasm, such as would naturally be expected 
to enliven an Italian merry-making. Evidently it 
is a serious affair. 

What must be done to win the prize of a gold 
napoleon—four dollars—is to walk quite to the end 
of the slippery, unsteady pole, stoop down, seize 


A French journal reports the case of.a man who 
entered a coffee-house and sat down near a 
customer who was reading the morning news- 
paper which belonged to the establishment. - 


“After you with the paper, if you please,” said 
the new-comer. 

The other man nodded assent, and went on 
reading, but at the end of half an hour had hardly 
finished the first column. Just as the waiting 
customer was about making a second and perhaps 
—— application, he noticed that the reader 
had lost one of his organs of sight. His resent- 
ment vanished. 

“Ah,” said he, in a low voice, “I am not sur- 
| prised. The poor man has only one eye, and has 
| to read everything twice over.” 


ACCOMMODATING. 


Mr. Burleigh and his little boy were taking a 
walk in the woods one day in October, says Harper’s 
Young People, and began looking for chestnuts. 

The boy had poor luck, but presently observed 
with bulging eyes that his father had gathered a 
big double handful. A thought struck him. 
| “I say, papa,” he said, “wouldn’t you like to 
| carry your chestnuts in my pocket?” 





The dark | 
| blue water and large, weather-stained fishing-boat | C 
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You can heat any room with the Lawton Lamp 


Stove at a cost of two cents a day. Price, one dollar. 
Send two-cent stamp for circular to the Lawton Lamp 
| Stove Co., Chelsea, Mass. (Adv. 


IF YOU LOVE CHOICE FLOWERS 


and want some- 
thing that will 
create a sensation 














y 

| sown in cups in Feb. or March, they are sure to bloom 
in any part of the U. S., the first year, in ponds, tubs, or 
pails, incredible as ut may seem. ey r gorgeous, fra- 
grant, double flowers, 6 to 10 inches across, every da 
from July to October. The Blue variety varies from lig 
to deep rich blue or purple, and the Red from pink to 
crimson. For only 25 cts., or 13 letter stamps, I will 
send seeds of all varieties, Red, White, and Blue, also 2 

k 70 > Oholcest Double Asters, mixed; 

ge fi. % r 






ets. I 









| Morning Glory, grandest 
, foot across, large clusters gad wer: 

Double F nged Popptes.G EAT40 

OFFER! For cts. I will send all the above and 9 

more packets, all first quality seeds (amounting to $1.40 at 
| regular rates), including 50 vars.German Pansies,mixed, 
| the celebrated 


| lection of Aqu . 
of Water Lilies of all colors. ogue containing 
over 1000 Standard Varieties and nuine 

| Novelties in Seeds, Bulbs, Roses and other Plants, 
with cultural directions, free to customers—to others 

for 2stamps. L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 


Pansy Park, DWIGHT, MASS 





_ Accidental 
| Discharge 


| ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE. 


Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safety. 








A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 


for Home Protection. 





So constructed that it requires for its operation 
| sufficient grasp and strength to render it per- 
fectly harmless in the hands of a child. 

Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 


Beware of misleading advertisements, issued by unscrupu- 
| lous dealers to deceive, and of worthless imitations of our 
| goods, substituted by them for the genuine article. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 


| 


FEBRUARY 9, 1893. 








CENT SENT BE 
ES “CROWN” fe 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


is a cent sent to (your address, on pos- 
a Piano or want verses about the 











WELL SPENT, 
tal) if you wish 
“Orown” 





This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the en raving. stand- 
ing up like a tree without qepsort of any kind. It bears 
abundantly of | bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth and of fine flavor; itis extremely early 
and entirely free from rot; the leaves are very curly 
and of a dark n color, almost black, making the 
plant very ornamental in appearance as well as useful. 


THE MANSFIELD TOMATO 


A mammoth variety, growing from 6 to 10 feet in 
height. The fruit is of large size and of excellent quality. 


INCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality: firm 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


GENUINE SURE-HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and always sure to head. Very uniform 
in size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality, 
and a remarkable good keeper. Aifred Rose of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., grew a head which weighed 64 1-2 pounds. 


FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE 


The finest variety in the world. Does not head like 
some varieties, but forms huge,compact, bush-like 
plants which are always very crisp and tender. 

I will send a packet each of Finch’s Tree Toma- 
to, Mansfield Tomato, Evergreen Cucumber, Sure-Head 
Cabbage and Perfection Lettuce with my lilustrated 
Catalogue. All by mail, post-paid, fur only 25 cents 
in Silver or 30 cents in 8S 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid-growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
shaped leaves, glossy green, peculiar foliage, and deli- 
eate white blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon 
fragrance, will grow from to feet in a single 
season, and for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas 
is without a rival. I will send 6 BULBS FREE 
and pentoeee, to every person sending me 25 cents 
for the above Tree Tomato Collection. The bulbs 
will produce 5 Beautiful Vines, exactly the same 
in every respect as I have been selling for One Dollar. 

ivery pecoms sending for the above Tree Tomato 
Collection. will receive a certificate which will entitle 
them to 75 cents’ wort’ Choice Seeds (their 
own selection from my list), which will be sent free 
of charge and ot-paid- This is the greatest 
offer ever made by a RELIABLE firm in this or 
any other country. Address plainly 


FRANK FINCH (Box C), CLYDE, N. Y. 




















dey, 


For all 
seasons 


Gold Dust Washing 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 
Buy the Powder named belov 
And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


Spring time is Daisy time, 


Nice things come together; 


Summer time is Rose time, 


Fair and golden weather; 


EB Autumn time is frost time, 
4 


S Forest trees a-flaming ; 


Ice and snow 
a-reigning, 


Powder, 





PORTLAND, ME., PORT 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCIBCO re 
LAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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we will mail "EX 33 to any address a 
collection of six beautiful new varieties of 

SWEET PEAS, one packet each; ISA 
ECKFORD, white shaded pink; MISS HUNT. very 





dale lavender; QUEEN OF ENCLAND, grand 
large white; CARDINAL, bright scarlet; SPLEN- 
DOUR,; rich rose shaded crimson; PURPLE 





PRINCE, rich blue. 


FOR 20 CENTS 


we will mail FREE 
to any address 8 


packets choice flower seeds, all of which will bloom this season. A 
very choice collection, one packet each, CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
choice mixed; ASTER, fine mixed; DIANTHUS, fine double 
mixed; PETUNIA; fine hybrids; PHLOX, choice strain; ZINNIA, 
ehoice double; PANSY; fine mixed: CALLIOPSIS, double mixed, 


FOR 40 CENTS 
Order Now 


plete ever issued, 


SEEDS and PLANT 


alone enables us to make so liberal an offer. 


CURRIE BROS., SEEDSMEN, MILWAUKEE, WIS 


we will mail both the above cok 
lections all choice fresh seeds. 
as this offer will not appear again, and ask for our 
Horticultural Cuide for 1893, the most com. 
containing the ‘atest novelties in 
The great demand 
for these collections 








